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“We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbcred among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
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and confidence to truth.’"—Dr. JoHNSsoN. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


A srieF Anatysis of Feneton’s pous importance of more modern au- 
«© TREATISE on the Epucation of thors, who have detailed these same 


DavuGurTeERs.” 


Sir, 


NY thing connected with educa- 
tion, must possess a certain de- 
gree of interest ; but, when the sub- 
ject itself is connected with the name 
of Fenelon, who is there that does 
not feel his curiosity roused? I 
have reason to believe, that the valua- 
ble little treatise of Fenelon, upon 
the education of daughters, is less 
known than it ought to be. It has 


been the unacknowledged ground- 


work of many bulky systems, which 
have been given to the world, with 
all the pomp of noyelty, and have 
been received by the world, without 
any inquiry into their claims. 

Excellent as this work confessedly 
is, yet it was not originally composed 
for public inspection ; it was written 
in compliance with the tender request 
of friendship ; it was written to an- 
swer the wisbes of the Dutchess de 
Beauvilliers, who, besides several 
sons, hada numerous family of daugh- 
ters, whom she wished to rear with 
every possible perfection. For this 
purpose, she consulted Fenelon, who 
wrote, for her, his Traite sur f Educa- 
tion des Filles. 

He commences his work by con- 
sidering a child in its earliest stage of 
existence: he commences with that 
period when the word infant applies 
equally to both sexes. In reading this 
first part of his work, we cannot help 
being surprised at that modesty with 
which he unfolds many of his senti- 
ments, which are peculiarly profound 
and ingenious ; and this surprise will 
be the greater, when we compare the 
simplicity of Fenelon, with the pom- 


sentiments as their own. 

«* IT do not mention these petty 
circumstances as any thing of import- 
ance,” says Fenelon: but Fenelon 
becomes important, notwithstanding, 
when he delivers as petly, those fine 
and delicate observations, which 
evince such accurate, such various, 
and such profound reflection. 

In the first part of his work, Fene- 
lon addresses himself to parents and 
to instructors, whether male or ie- 
male; and, indeed, he rather edu- 
cates them, than the children whom 
they are to educate. 

But, afterwards, he considers chil- 
dren themselves. After having at- 
tended to the preservation of all the 
moral and jnatural faculties, after 
having endeavoured to prevent those 
defects and those errors, which may 
corrupt their use, he directs his at- 
tention to the soul and mind: he en- 
ceavours to form their heart and their 
understanding; and he establishes his 
whole system of education upon that 
which, alone, can secure the welfare 
of families,and the order of society, — 
religion. 

He contrives to make a child de- 
rive instruction, even from their most 
frivolous inclinations; he avails him- 
self of the prevalent desire which ail 
children have for narrative, to instruct 
instruct them in religion. 

He then proceeds to display the 
simplest and easiest methods of ren- 
dering the most intellectual truths 
apprehensible by children, and of 
making them comprehend as much 
of those metaphysical. obscurities as 
is possible for the human mind to 
penetrate, and in which, a well in- 
formed child knows, pretty nearly, 
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as much as the best instructed man, 
and the best instructed man little 
more than a child. 

He avails himself, even of the doll 
of a child, to give it the first idea of 
the distinction between matter and 
spirit, of the difference of moral qua- 
lities, of the immortality of the soul, 
and of the rewards and punishments 
of a future life. He addresses him- 
self to their opening reason, always 
through the medium of their senses. 

Fenelon directs that* to girls, as 
wel] as to boys, the most solid in- 
formation should be given, especially 
with regard to religion. ‘* We must 
never,” says he, ‘‘ suffer any thing to 
be mingled, either with faith, or the 
practices of piety which is not de- 
rived from the gospel, or authorized 
by the constant approbstion of the 
disech. Do not accustom them, there- 
fore, to admit, lightiy, certain histo- 
ries which are not well founded, nor 
to addict themselves to cer‘.'n devo- 
tions which an indiscreet cev! has in- 
troduced, but which are unapproved 
by the church.” 

He then, successively, illustrates all 
the doctrinal points of the Catholic 
church, and every thing which con- 
cerns the sacraments, and the cere- 
mouies of public worship, with so 
considerable a precision, that tt is 1m- 
possible for children who are well 
versed in his maxims and lessons, to 
be without instruction in the essen- 
tial truths of religion; it might, in- 
deed, be almost said, that this in- 
struction would be sufficient for many 
men. 

Fenelon was far from interdicting 
to woman, that instruction which is 
necessary to enabie them to discharge, 
with success, all the duties which are 
imposed upon them by nature and 
society : he does not seek to rob them 
of all the advantages which the culti- 
vationof the mind can add to their na- 
tural fascination : he knew that they are 
destined to make domestic life amia- 
ble by the charms of mildness; to 
maintain in it the spirit of order and 
economy, which is the richest patri- 
mony a family can desire; to instil 








* By generalising ad? his maxims, 
the author has rendered them equally 
applicabie to ald families, whatever 
may be their station in society. 


into the hearts of their children the 
first elements of that moral and reli- 
gious education, the want of which 
nothing can supply; to bring peace to 
those days which are troubled by the 
inevitable accidents of human life ; 
and to give to society that character 
of politeness, grace, and accuracy, 
which is so necessary to ameliorate 
the unbending and often imperious 
humours of men. ‘* These duties,” 
says Fenelon, ‘‘ are the feundations of 
human life. The world is not a phan- 
tom ; it is the assemblage of many 
families. Ah! who can regulate them 
so well as women ?” 

He wishes that females should be 
equally remote from that excess of 
presumption which leads them to as- 
pire to knowledge which is neither 
necessary nor useful to them, and. 
from that excess Of indifference for 
ail instruction. 

He had, perhaps, noticed, with grief, 
that many women of his time had 
departed from that wise reserve. 
«© Some,” says he, ‘* do not fail to 
avail themselves of the circumstance 
of many womcn rendering themselves 
ridiculous by an affectation of science, 
to condemn them to absolute igno- 
rance :” and, vaih that delicacy of ex- 
a and sentiment which be- 
onged so peculiarly to Fenelon, he 
iutreats even those females, whom a 
brillianecy of imagination, assiduous 
labour, and extraordinary success, may 
distinguish, to remember ** that they 
ought to have, as women, a delicate 
modesty with regard to knowledge, 
scarcely inferior to that which inspires 
a horror of vice.” 

From this motive it is that he ad- 
vises, ‘* that young persons possessing 
a lively wit, should not be stimulated 
to the cultivation or the exercise of it ; 
they are often liable to mistake a fa- 
cility of talking, and a vivacity of ima- 
gination for wit; they speak upon 
all subjects ; they decide npon works 
that are wholly beyond their capacity 
to comprehend; they affect to be 
weary from delicacy; they are vain, 
aud vanity is -talkative; they are 
light, and levity forbids those reflec- 
tions which create silence. ‘There is 
nothing estimable but good sense and 
virtue.” 

Fenelon forbids, entirely, the pe- 
rusal of Romances to young people. 
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«© Their wandering imaginations,’ 
he observes, ‘° turn their curiosity, 
with ardour, towards dangerous ob- 
jects ; they are eager after romances, 
plays, and accounts of fabulous ad- 
ventures ; they give a visionary cha- 
racter to their minds, byacevstoming 
themselves to the magnificent Jan- 
guage of the heroes of these chime- 
rical adventures ; and they are thus 
spoiled for the world. A poor girl, 
fuil of the tender aud the marvei- 
Jous which have charmed her in read- 
ing, is astonished not to find, in 
the world, true characters resembling 
these heroes. 

It is evident that Fenelon means 
to speak of those kind of romances, 
the taste for which was prevalent at 
the time in which he lived; of those 
romances which, in general, repre- 
sented too often, the characters as 
being endowed with all the imaginary 

rfections of beauty, grace, courage, 
conc, delicacy, and virtue, and of 
which it was, indeed, difficult to find 
the models in the world, and in the 
intercourse of life. It is probable that 
he would have been still more severe 
towards the romances of the present 
age, which are too faithful a picture 
of existing manners, and which thus 
familiarize young and pliant minds 
with ideas and sentiments which are 
unfortunately an accurate history of 
the disorders of society. 

Fenelon makes only one observa- 
tion upon the dissimulation that is 
attributed to women ; but this obser- 
vation says a greatdeal. ‘* Dissimu- 
lation is the more useless” says he, 
** because, if the world is sometimes 
deceived in single action, it is never 
deceived with regard to a whole life.” 

He does not even omit to speak 
of the grace and good taste of orna- 
ments in this interesting work. He 
does not deny * that vanity is natu- 
ral to young persons, because they 
are born with a strong desire to please ; 
hence, that eagerness for every thing 
which may distinguish them, and fa- 
vour the empire of their charms, and 
of external grace; hence that shew 
which ruins many families.” 

He then shews how erroneous they 
sometimes are in the combinations of 
their vanity, by adopting, inconsider- 
ately, those fashions which destroy 
the greater part of their advantages, 
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He bids them “ remark the noble 
simplicity which appears in the sta» 
tues and other figures which have 
come down tous, of the Grecian and 
Roman women. They might see, 
in them, how agreeable and majestic 
are the hair fastened negligently be- 
hind and full and floating drapery.” 

But, with a sort of prophetic anti- 
cipation of the excesses which a fri- 
volous and unstable people may carry 


‘their fashions, he adds, ‘* it is not to 
3 


be wished, that they should assume 
the ancient exterior ; it would be ex- 
travagance so to do; it is only neces- 
sary thaf they should imbibe the taste 
of that si gp of clothing, so noble, 
so peaceful, and besides, so suitable 
to christian manners:—true grace 
follows nature, it never constrains it.” 

Atier pointing out the defects that 
are to be avoided, he intimates the 
duties that women have to fulfil. 
Nothing which belongs to the interior 
of a family, nor to the part in society 
which women are destined to per- 
form, escapes him. He finishes his 
work with that beautiful eulogy on a 
domestic woman which is to be found 
in the book of Proverbs, 





Voyace from Port Jackson (0 
Prince oF Wates’s Istanp.— 
Extracted from the Letters of a 
Lady. 


[ Concluded from Vol. x11. p. 391.) 


Coopang, Timor, 
Sept. 11, 1803, 

V ’E arrived at this place on the 

' Oth instant, a day fraught with 
much happiness to me, being the an 
niversary of my Eliza’s birth-day. We 
came to an anchor in an extensive bay 
off the town of sree which at 
present is in a miserable state, having 
been reduced nearly to a mass of ru- 
ins, by the guns of the Assistance, in 
the late war, in consequence of the 
inhabitants of Coopang having, in the 
most treacherous and dishonourable 
manner, beheaded the surgeon of the 
Assistance, who had been sent on 
shore with a flag of truce, accompa- 
nied by the purser, The latter made 
his escape, and reiated the horrid 
transaction, in revenge for which the 
Assistance fired on the town, landed 
some men, who, (the inhabitants hav- 
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‘ng fled with precipitation into the 
country), blew up the new fort and 
the old castle, and demolished the 
rincipal buildings. The ruins of these 

ave since been nearly swallowed up 
by earthquakes, so that there is scarce- 
ly a vestige remaining of the former 
respectability of Coopang. The go- 
vernor’s house consists of one Jarge 
room, with a viranda in front of it. 
He is a German by birth, of a polite 
address, and of mild and gentlemanly 
manners: but appears to be on the 
very verge of the grave, being reduced 
to a shadow by the bursting of a 
blood-vessel. He requested? our sur- 
geon’s advice, and appeared to hope 
much from his prescriptious. There 
seems, however, too uch reason to 
fear that the relief they can afford 
will be only temporary, if any. Our 
surgeon's opinion is that he can- 
not survive many days. Though a 
stranger tome, 1 am deeply affected 
by his situation. No tender relative 
to sooth the pangs of disease, desti- 
tute of any society that could in any 
degree compensate for their want, 
and inhabiting a wretched and for- 
lorn spot, presenting a general me- 
mento of the instability of human life, 
who would not commiserate a man 
of superior education so situated. As 
he’ bowed over my hand when I bade 
him adieu, with a tremulous voice he 
invoked heaven to protect me, give 
me my health, and restore me to my 
friends in my native country, laying 
a sad and peculiar emphasis on the 
Jast words, On taking leave of my 
little fellow, he gave him a handsome 
box made of sandalwood. ‘To our 
surgeon he presented a rajah’s crown 
of: pete gold, for his medical assist- 
ance. 

The garden in the front of the go- 
vernor’s house has been a very guod 
one, but, together with the handsome 
wal] which surrounds it, it presented 
marks of the general devastation. It 
produces fine shaddocks (a delicious 
fruit, shaped like an orange, but 
much larger, with a pale yellow rind). 
and mandarine oranges ; a basket of 
each sort was sent to me every day by 
the governor. There is a pretty ro- 
mantic waik along the banks of a ri- 
ver that runs through the town, and 
comes from a considerable distance 
inland, 

Though the Dutch call it a river, I 
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think it might, with greater proprie- 
ty, be termed a rivulet, for, at low 
water, it leaves any boats that may be 
in it, aground ; and this circumstance, 
with which we were not at first ac- 
quainted, occasioned me .a dreadful 
alarm ; it being the determination of 
the commander not to stay an hour 
longer than the stock we wanted 
could be procured and got on board, 
which it was thought nught be accom- 
plished in two days. I was desirous 
of availing myself of the first oppor- 
tunity that offered for the child to go 
ashore, and have a walk there.-. I 
therefore allowed him to go under 
the care of Nanny, and a man sere 
vant, in the pinnace. The first lieu 
tenant, purser, surgeon, and a mid- 
shipman (the last my brother), went 
in Ler on duty. They left the ship at 
four clock, and were desired to re- 
turn by sun-set. My mind was tole- 
rably easy for some time after sun- 
set; but 10 o'clock came, and there 
was no appearance of the boat. There 
was no moon, and the’stars shone 
dimly. Every minute I stood listen- 
ing for the distant sound of oars, but 
nothing was heard but the dashing of 
the surt against the ruins of the cas- 
tle. Eleven o’clock arrived, and I was 
little short of distraction. A gun was 
fired as a signal for their return. Half 
an hour more elapsed and another 
gun was fired. The commander’s ap- 
prehensions were now as painful as 
mine, Before the guns were fired, 
he endeavoured to soothe my mind, 
by impressing a belief that the boat 
was a-ground, but he now concluded 
that, had that been the case, some of 
them would certainly have procured 
a shore-boat and come off. The ge- 
neral opinion was, that the boat had 
swamped in the surf, and every soul 
had perished. My tortured imagina- 
tion suggested every thing calamitous. 
I was even weak enough to think it 
probable that a circumstance had hap- 

ened similar to what had befal- 
en the Assistance, and I even fan- 
cied ] heard shrieks. The jolly-boat 
was now hoisted out, and four men, 
with an officer, were sent in her. Poor 
Mrs. S. the purser’s wife, was nearly 
as bad as myself, but she was relieved 
by tears; I could not shed one, The 
ship’s bells were now rung twelve. 
The sound of the jolly-boat’s oars 
died away, and an awful stillness suc- 
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ceeded. At length it was interrupted 
by the joyful sound of boats ap- 
proaching ; they were hailed from the 
ship ; two answered ; but when the 
moment arrived that restored my 
child to my arms in perfect safety, 
my sensations became too exquisite to 
bear. I sank under them, and insen- 
sibility succeeded to violent hysterics. 
On recovering from this a shower of 
tears came seasonably to my relief ; 
but for some succeeding days I felt an 
universal languor through my frame. 

The occasion of their detention was 
this: before they were aware the 
boat was left dry half a mile up the 
river, nor could any effort remove her 
till they were assisted by the tide. 
The inhabitants of Coopang behaved 
in the most hespitable manner towards 
them. My boy was attended like a 
young prince, and happily escaped 
taking any cold from the night air. 

I have made a purchase here of a 
small white cockatoo with a yellow 
crest. Itis perfectly tame, talks Ma- 
lay, dances, whistles, barks, crows, 
and is altogether the most entertain- 
ing bird I ever met with. 


Anjer Roads, Isle of Java, 
Friday, Sept. 23. 

Having got the stock on board, 
consisting of buffaloes and sheep, we 
left Timor on Monday, the 11th, and 
two days after reached Sandalwood 
Island ; we sailed the whole length of 
the island very near the shore, 

On this day, the 23d, we anchor- 
ed in Anjer Roads, off the island of 
Java. few bamboo huts, inter- 
mixed with cocoa-nut trees form the 
whole of the Dutch settlement in this 
part, which is commanded by a ser- 
jeant. Notwithstanding the mean- 
ness of the establishment, the place 
looked inviting; no country can be 
more fertile, but having a bad account 
of the landing, and that the Java fever 
prevailed at Anjer, I was induced to 
relinquish the idea of going on shore, 
and every means were used to expedite 
our departure. Poultry we procured 
in abundance at a very low price, and 
an hundred pine-apples for a Spanish 
dollar. Peacocks’ tails, and figured 
mats, were likewise cheap. This 
place afforded me an opportunity of 
making a valuable addition to my 
aviary. I have no less than twenty 
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pair of birds affording a beautiful va- 
riety. I do not recollect having men- 
tioned my New Guinea pigeons ; they 
are nearly as large as turkies, of a 
slate-colqur, with a crest of gauze 
feathers, shaped like a fan, some 
inches high, the iris of the eyes of a 
bright vermillion. According to my 
ideas of beauty in the feathered race, 
howeyer, two pair of small parroquets 
from Java, which ] got at this place, 
bear away the palm. On the top of 
the head is a spot of the finest purple, 
on the breast another of crimson, on 
the back of the neck one of a deep 
yellow, and the tail is red; the rest 
of their plumage is of a lively green. 
Sunday, Sept 25. 

Yesterday we weighed anchor from 
Anjer Roads; and to-day we have 
entered the straits of Bama. A me- 
lancholy accident happened this day. 
One of the seamen, Thomas Hayes, 
fell overboard from the fore-yard. 
Ropes were instantly thrown over, 
a boat hoisted out, and every exertion 
made to save him, but without ef- 
fect ; he sunk after a very short strug- 
gle, and appeared no more. 


October 3. 

Since we left Java, many of the 
ship’s_ company have been affected 
with intermittent fevers, and dysen- 
teries. The heat in all these straits, 
several of which we have to encounter 
before we reach Pulo Penang (or 
Prince of Wales’s Island), is exceed- 
ingly oppressive and would relax the 
strongest constitution. The pictu- 
resque appearance of some of the 
straits we have passed through, and 
of the beautiful islands with which the 
sea in these parts is studded, beggars 
all description. 

13th.—If you know any persons 
that have an over-abundant stock of 
patience, it would be an act of charity 
to prevail on them to convey it to us 
poor mariners, who are exposed to a 
scorching sun, off the coast of Ma- 
lacca, without being able to proceed 
but in a very slow de ree. Our pro- 
ress towards Prince of Wales’s Island, 
1a8 been retarded by a succession of 
calms. Methinks we all look as discon- 
tented and ugly as sinand death. What 
complexion, indeed,, could retain an 
brilliancy after being, (if you will 
allow the expression), parbviled for 
six months. 





Off Prince of Wales’s Island, 
October 20 

We expect to reach the harbour in 

a very few hours. God grant I may 

find cause to be in better spirits when 

I next resume my pen. At present I 

can not add any more, than that I 
am, &c. 





For the Universal Magazine. 
Mr. Epitor, 


WILL thank any of your nume- 
rous correspondents to inform me 
where the following book is to be 
procured, and the price; viz. Bes- 
chouwing der Wonderen Gods in de 
minst geachstste Schepseln of Neder 
landsche Insecten. By J. C. Sepp. 
Published at Amsterdam, in 1785. 
Aw Eromovoeisr. 
London, Jan. 2, 1810. 





The Criminat from tost Honour. 
By Scuirier. 
[ Coneluded from Vol. x11. p. 446.) 


WHOLLY omit that part of the 
history which treats of Wolf’s ac- 
tion during his residence with the 
robbers. There is no instruction for 
the reader in those actions which are 
only marked by the highest degree of 
abominable vice. An _ unfortunate, 
sunk to the depth in which Wolf 
found himself, thinks himself privi- 
Jedged to perform every action, from 
which there is the most distant pros- 
ect of any benefit accruing. He, 
owever, confessed on the rack, that 
his soul was not burthened with the 
weight of a second murder. His re- 
nown spread itself over the whoie 
province ; the roads were no longer 
safe; burglaries of the most daring 
nature were committed; the name 
of the Host of the Sun became the 
terror of the country people ; the eye 
of the Jaw searched for him every- 
where, and a premium was set upon 
his head. He was so fortunate as to 
escape every snare which was Jaid for 
lim, and he was rash enough to take 
advantage of the superstition of the 
wonder-strucken peasants. ‘To main- 
tain his freedom, his comrades 


spread the report that he had formed 
an alliance with the devil, who had 
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iven him the power of witchcraft. 
he district in which he played. his 
part, was at that time not one of the 
most enlightened of Germany ; the 
report was believed, and his: person 
was thereby secured, for no one 
shewed any disposition to attack the 
terrible fellow, who could command 
the services of the devi]. He had 
maintained the profession of a robber 
for a year, when the occupation be- 
gan to be insupportable to him. The 
gang, at the bead of which he had 
placed himself, did not fulfil his glow- 
ing expectations. A seductive exte- 
rior had dazzled him in the moment 
of intoxication, and he now beheld 
with horror, the gross manner in 
which he had been deceived. Hun- 
ger and want usurped the place of the 
superfluity which was at first present- 
ed to him, and he was often obliged 
to venture his life for a meal, which 
scarcely sufficed to keep him from 
starving. The phantom of brotherly 
unanimity disappeared; envy, sus- 
picion, and jealousy raged through- 
out the whole gang. Justice had of- 
fered those who would deliver Wolf 
alive, not only an ample reward, but 
pardon for all their crimes —a mighty 
temptation for the outcast of the earth. 
He knew his danger. The honour 
of those, who were traitors to God 
and Man, was a sorry pledge for bis 
life. Sleep now forsook bim ; a dread- 
ful anxiety disturbed his peace. The 
hideous spectre of suspicion dogged 
him whithersoever he went ; it tor- 
mented hun when he was awake, it 
slept by his side, and racked him with 
the most horrible dreams. His con- 
science, which had been laid to sleep 
by art again awoke, and in this ge- 
neral tempest in his bosom, the voice 
of repentance was again distinctly 
heard. His hatred now was averted 
from mankind and turned upon him- 
self. He now forgave all animated 
nature, and found no one but himself 
to curse. Vice had finished her in- 
struction with the wretch, and his na- 
tural good understanding, conquered 
at Jast over the nT illusion. 
He now felt the depth to which he 
was fallen, and a more placid melan- 
choly now reigned, where gnawing 
despair formerly raged, With tears 
he wished the past recalled; he now 
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perceived how differently he then 
would act: he “— to hope that he 
might become an honest man, because 
he felt that he would be so. On the 
summit of his turpitude he was nearer 
to virtue, than he perhaps was before 
his first crime. 

At this time the seven years’ war 
had broken out; and the recruitin 
service was carried on with great spi- 
rit. Wolf acquired hope from this 
circumstance ; and he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the governor of the 
country :—** If you feel not a secret 
horror at the mention of my name ; 
if criminals of my kind do not lie 
beyond the compass of your compas- 
sion, listen to my request. I am a 
murderer and a thief; the laws con- 
demn me to death; the sword of 
justice hangs over me; and I here 
offer to deliver myself up voluntarily, 
but at the same time I have an ex- 
traordinary request to make. My 
life is a burthen to me; death in my 
view has no terrors ; but it is terrible 
for me to die without having lived; I 
wish to live to repair a part of the 
past ; I wish to live to reconcile the 
state, which I have offended. My 


execution would be an example for: ed 


the world, but no amends for my 
deeds. Vice is odious to me, and I 
long to tread again the paths of ho- 
nesty and virtue. 1 have shewn abi- 
lities to make — feared by my 
country. I hope I have some still re- 
maining by which I can be useful to 
it. I know that my request is pre- 
sumptuous. My lite is forfeited, and 
it becomes me not to treat with jus- 
tice for afavor. But I do not appear 
before you in chains and bonds. 
am still free, and fear has no share in 
my request. Itis grace for which I 
sue ; even had I a claim to justice I 
could not venture now to support it : 
but I may presume to remind my 
judge of one circumstance. The pe- 
riod of my crime begins with the sen- 
tence, which for ever deprived me of 
my honor. Had greater lenity then 
been shewn to me, I should not now, 
perhaps, have to ask grace of you. 
Let justice be tempered with mercy. 
If it be in your power to pacify the 
laws, then grant me my life ; it shall 
henceforth be devoted to your ser- 
vice. Insert my pardon in the public 


papers, and on your word of honor, I 
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will then present myself before you ; 
but if your resolve. be otherwise, 
then let justice perform her part, I 
will perform mine.” 

No answer was returned to this 
letter : asecond and a third were writ- 
ten, but still no answer was received. 
All hopes of pardon were extinguish- 
ed, and he formed the resolution to 
fly from the country, and die as a 
brave soldier in the service of the king 
of Prussia. He escaped fortunately 
from the gang, and began his jour- 
ney. The road led to a small town, 
in which he determined to pass the 
night. A short ‘time before a strict 
order was issued to examine most 
minutely every traveller, and as Wolf 
presented himself at the gate, the 
order was rigidly | ae ge The 
appearance of Wolf had something 
ridiculous in it, and at the same time 
something terrible and wild. The 
half-starved animal which he be- 
strode, aud the burlesque choice of 
his clothes in which probably his taste 
was less consulted, than the chrono- 
logy of his thefts, formed a striking 
contrast with his face, on which so 
many violent passions were impress- 

. The gate-keeper started at the 
view of this extraordinary traveller. 
He was grown grey in his profession ; 
and having executed it for forty years, 
he was conversant with the physiog- 
nomies of all thieves and vagrants : 
his eagle eye did not here miss its 
man: he seized the reins of Wolf's 
horse, and demanded his passport. 
Wolf, was, however, fully prepared, 
and delivered his passport, which he 
had a short time before stolen from a 
But this single circum- 
stance was not sufficient to overthrow 
an experience of forty years acquire- 
ment; he attached more credit to his 
eyes than to the passport, and Wolf 
was obliged to follow him to the house 
of the superintendant of the police. 
The superintendant examined the 

assport, and declared it to be correct. 
Fe was, however, unfortunately for 
Wolf, a great newsmonger, and was 
certiculatty partial to. comment on 
the news of the day over a bottle of 
wine. Wolf's passport told him, that 
the bearer had just left the enemy’s 
country which was at that time the 
theatre of war. He hoped to extract 
sy private intelligence from the 

y | ; 
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traveller, and sent his secretary with 
the pass, accompanied with an invita- 
tion to drink a glass ot wine. Mean- 
time, Woif was sitting on his horse, 
betore the Louse: his grotesque ap- 
pearance bad attracted the canaille of 
the town, who assembled in crowds 
around him. One pointed to the 
horse, another to the rider, and 
the mob, at last, broke into a loud 
laugh. Unfortunately, the horse 
which Wolf rode was a stolen 
one; he imagined the horse had 
been advertised, and was now recog- 
nised. The unexpected hospitality 
of the superintendant completed his 
suspicion. He now considered it as 
certain, that the deceit of his passport 
was discovered, and that the invita- 
tion was only a net to take him alive, 
and without opposition. A guilty 
conscience made a blockhead of him ; 
he put spurs to his horse, and galloped 
away. Lhe sudden flight was the 
signal for pursuit. ‘* A rogue, a 
rogue,” issued from every mouth, and 
the pursuit was general. Life, or an 
ignominious death, was_now the in- 
evitable fate of Wolf. He had gained 
considerably upon his pursuers ; the 
major part had relinquished the pur- 
suit, and he was near his deliverance, 
when the invisible hand which 
guides the destinies of man interfered 
—the inevitable hour was arrived— 
the fate of Wolf was sealed.—Igno- 
rant of the town, he struck into a 
street, which he thought would lead 
him to the gates; but alas! the street 
had no outlet, and he was obliged to 
face his pursuers. He drew a pistol 
from his pocket; the crowd retired. 
«© The first man who attempts to stop 
me will receive the contents,” Wolf 
cried, and rode on; one, however, 
more courageous than the rest, seized 
him backwards, by the arm; the pis- 
tol fell from bis hand, and he was 
carried in triumph before the magis- 
trate. 

** Who are you?” the magistrate 
asked in a commanding tone? ‘A 
man,” Wolf answered, ‘* who is de- 
termined to give no answer, unless he 
be treated with politeness.” 

«* Who are you?” the magistrate 
asked. 

** That for which I have declared 
myself: I have travelled over all Ger- 
many, and never met with insolence 
till I arrived in this town.” 
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cious— Why did you fly ?” 

‘* T was weary of being the laugh- 
ing-stock of the people.” 

** You threatened to fire on them.” 

«© My pistol was not loaded.” The 
pistol was examined, and no ball was 
found in it. : 

“© Why do you carry fire arms 
about you ?” 

** Because I have things of value 
about me, and because I have been 
warned of a certain Host of the Sun, 
who makes it dangerous to travel un- 
armed.” 

* Your answers speak wéll for 
your courage, but they do not assist 
your cause, I give you until to-mor- 
row to disclose the truth to me.” 

«* T shall say no more than I have 
already done.” 

** Conduct him to the jail.” 

_ © To the jail ?—I hope there iy 
Justice in this country. T shall de- 
mand satisfaction.” 

«* And I will give it you as soon as 
you have justified yourself.” 

On the following morning the ma- 
gistrate considered that the stranger 
might be innocent, and_ he therefore 
determined to desist from the autho- 
rotative tone, and. to treat him with 
civility, and respect; he therefore 
summoned the jury of the place, 
and Wolf was brought before 
them. 

“* Forgive me, Sir, if, yesterday, I 
treated you rather harshly ; our laws 
are strict; and the occurrence was 
soon spread over the whole city. | 
caunot liberate you without infringing 
my duty. Appearances are against 
jou. I wish you would give us-that 
information by which they might be 
cleared,” 

«© But if I have no information to 
give you, what then ?” 

‘¢ Then I must report the circum- 
stance to government, and you must 
remaiu meantime in close confine- 
ment.” ; 

‘© Well; and what then ? 


“Then you run the risk of be-" 


ing whipped over the trontiers as a 
vagrant ; or, if particular favour be 
shewn to you, you will be sent as a 
recruil, to the first recruiting station. 
Wolf was silent for a few minutes ; 
he appeared to maintain a violent 
struggle with himself: at last, he 
boldly addressed the magisty;te:=. 
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« May I request a quarter of an hour's 
conversation with you alone ?”’ 

The attendants regarded each other 
with a curious eye, but retired on the 
order of (he magistrate. 

** Now what is your desire?” 

«© Your behaviour, sir, yesterday, 
would never have cntenund. a confes- 
sion from me, for to me force is most 
revolting ; but the civility with which 
you have this day treated me, has 
inspired me with confidence and es- 
teem: I believe you are a man of a 
aeble mind.” 

** What have you to say to me?” 

‘« I have long wished myself in the 
presence of a. man like you: give me 
your hand.” 

«© What dees ail this mean ?” 

“© Your head is grey an¢ reverend : 

ou have been long in the world, and 
ove had your share of suffering, 
have you not? it has therefore, per- 
haps, taught you humanity” 

‘* To the point, I pray you, sir.” 

«* You are but one step from eter- 
nity ; soon—-soon will you need com- 
passion from God ; you will not there- 
fore refuse it to man; do you sus- 
pect nothing? with whom do you 
think you are speaking ?” 

‘* Speak, you alarm me.” 

** Still do you suspect nothing ? 
Write to your prince, tell him how 
you found me ; tell him, that I Was 
voluntarily my own betrayer; and 
may God be as gracious to him, as he 
will now be to me; pray for me, old 
man, and then dropa tear on the sen- 
tence you must pronounce.—I am 
the Host of the Sun.” 

R. H. 





On the exvensive Dress of the 
STUDENTS in our UNIVERSITIES. 


Sir, 


gree t~ [ am far from wishing 
to foment any disputes as to the 
superiority of either of our Univer- 
sities, I think it a duty I owe to the 
cause of ‘* learning and good let- 
ters,” to say that there appeared, in a 
late number of a respectable publica- 
tion, a letter from some correspon- 
dent, no doubt an Oxonian, drawin 
a comparison between Oxford oa 
Cambridge, and giving a decided pre- 
ference to the former. As I know 
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that you are not a party man, and as 
I think you would rather preserve a 
neutrality, than enlist on either side 
of the question, [I shall not trouble 
you with any reply, rr or con, on the 
subject, and you will thus escape the 
imputation of intermeddling with the 
points contested in a contemporary 
publication : but as I likewise know 
that you would readily be the channel 
of conveying any useful hint to ether 
University ; I trouble you with a few 
observations, which I shall confine 
to one point, wholly unconnected 
with the point at issue in the above- 
named miscellany. 

It has been observed, that whatever 
advantage, in point of frugality, may 
be derived from sending a young man 
to Cambridge, that advantage is nearly 
counterbalanced, if he be a fellow 
commoner, by the expense of the 
dress ; in this remark there is indispu- 
tably much truth. A dress so costly 
and magnificent, ill becomes the un- 
affected devotee of philosophy and 
literature, and it is surely better 
adapted to a glittering court than to 
4a sombre cloister. There. are many 
parents who object to this toga, not 
only on account of the expense which 
it incurs, but from the co uences 
liable to result from it, inasmuch as 
it may tend to encourage, in the 
wearers of it, a vanity at once con- 
temptible and absurd. 

If, therefore, the heads of Colleges 
have any desire to promote the gene- 
ral wf of their alma mater; it they 
wish to preserve the superiority of 
members, which she now posses- 
ses over her sister seat of learning; 
if they wish to maintain the cause of 
morality; and to suppress invidious 
distinctions, they surely will reduce 
the unnecessary splendor of the fel- 
low commoners’ dress. 

My intercourse among the heads 
of Colleges has not been so confined 
as to prevent my discovering the ho- 
nourable and worthy traits of. their 
character, neither am I ignorant of 
their wish that the university over 
which they preside, may outshine 
that of Oxford, not only in literary 
attainments, but in internal regula- 
tions.. I cannot think they will neg- 
lect a matter which has so long been, 
and still continues to be, the cause of 
serious objection andwhich diminishes 
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the number of students, who would arguments for the immortality of the 
otherwise flock to the standard of soui. For a mortal nature could not 
Cambridge. { must hope that they rise to such sublime exertions as to 
will take the subject into serious con- despise the strength in which the 
siderafion, and remove the super- brutes surpass it, traverse seas, build 
fluities alluded to. The black silk cities, found states, contemplate the 
gown might still retain a portion of its heavens, observe the revolutions of 
ornamental gold, which (while it ap- the stars, the courses of the sun and 
as the veterts vestzgia decoris,) moon, their rising and setting, their 
would still give it a superiority over eclipses, their quick progress through 
the Oxonian garb. the signs of the ecliptic, the equj- 
STerHanus. noctial and tropical changes, the prog. 
Nostications of summer and winter 


An Anarysis of a Diatocue of atforded by the Pleiades, the winds, 
ZEscurnes, entitled “ Axtocuus, the fall of rain, the irregular tracts of 


on the Fear of Deatu.” By Dr. the lightning, and even so as to-re- 
TouLMtin. duce to certain rules the revolutions 


of the heavens; it there were not a 
[Concluded from Vol. x11. p.108.] divine principle in man, by which he 
HESE wise remarks, Socrates, attains to.this skill and feustoten 
flow only from the rhetorical So that, Axiochus, you do not ex- 
flourish that is now in fashion; mere change life for death, but for immor- 
talk, played off to catch young minds, tality. You will not be deprived of 
Though you should address me with happiness, but have a more pure en- 
more specious arguments, to be de- joyment of it. Your pleasures will 
prived of the enjoyments of existence not be the mixed ones of a mortal 
would grieve me. The understanding body, but unalloyed by any pain. You 
does not listen to the delusive strokes will be released from this imprisoned 
of gratory. These superticial speeches state of labour, groans, and old age. 
do not come home to me; their ut- A life, tranquil and unproductive of 
most perfection consists only in a evil, awaits you; serene and undis- 
glare and pomp of language. They turbed in the contemplation of na- 
are destitute of solid truth. Diseases ture and in philosophical researches, 
are not to be cured by sophisms..not to please the multitude, and to 
Conviction only satisfieth the mind. exhibit on a stage, but to discover 
You injudiciously, Axiochus, con- truth, presenting itself with force 
found together two distinct things; from every quarter. 
and, forgetting that we are speaking Axiochus. Your discourse has led 
of a state of death, you talk of a pri- me into entirely diiterent views. I 
vation of good as consisting in a sen- no longer fear death, but desire it ; 
sation of evil. It isthe sense of op- so that in imitation of the rhetoricians 
posite evi] that afflicts in the privation I could amplify on the subject. Now 
of good : but when a man no longer | entertain sublime views, and enter 
exists, he is no more sensible of hav- on my divine and eternal course: rise 
ing sustained any loss. How can grief above my weakness, and am a new 
-attect him who has no knowledge of man. 
what creates it? For if you once Socrates. If it be agreeable to you, 
grant that there can be no feeling in J will relate what I was told by 
what is destitute of all perception, Gobryas, one of the eastern magi. 
you would not be inconsiderately His namesake and grandfather was 
terrified with the thought of death. sent, when Xerxes passed over into 
You mislead yourself, on the one Europe, to Delos, to guard the island, 
band, by the dread of being deprived in which two gods were born ; where 
of life, and on the other, by imagin- he met with two. brazen tablets, 
ing that you shall be consciousof the brought there from the north, by 
privation. You fear losing all sensa- Opis and Ecaergus. From these he 
tion, and yet think that you shall be learnt that the soul, on his dismission 
sensible of your want of it. from the body, went to an invisible 
To this may be added many good and subterraneous region, where Plu- 
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to had established his kingdom as ex~ 
tensively as were the domains of 
Jupiter. For, as this earth is fixed in 
the middle of the universe, and bears 
the form of a sphere, the upper he- 
misphere is occupied by the celestial 
deities, and the lower by the inferior 

ods, who are brothers or the sons of 

rothers. The entrance into:. the 
palace of Pluto is guarded by iron 
doors and bars. He who opens these 
meets first with the river Acheron, 
and afterwards the Cocytus, both of 
which must be crossed to reach the 
plain, called ‘‘ the field of truth,” 
where are Minos 4nd Rhadamanthus. 

Here sit the two judges, scruti- 
nizing the characters of each one 
who comes before them: enquiring 
what lite he has lived; and by what 
principles he was governed, while he 
dwelt in the body? It is not possible 
to answer falsely to these interroga- 
tions. As many as were inspired by 
a good -genius, in this life, are sent 
to the seats of the pious. There, 
plentiful seasons enrich the fruitful 
earth, clear streams of water flow, 
and all the meadows are covered with 
the various flowers of spring. ‘There, 
the conversations of philosophers, the 
recitations of poets, music and danc- 
ing, elegant entertainments, feasts 
on the spontaneous productions of 
the earth, and an immortal exemption 
from grief create a happy and delight- 
ful existence. There, will be no sharp 
cold, or burning heat; but a tem- 
perate air blows, warmed by the mild 
rays of the sun. There, the initiated 
rise to the first ranks and finish their 
holy purifications. Dost not thou 
aspire to partake of this honour, who 
art akin to the Gods? Hercules and 
Bacchus, Fame says, were initiated 
before they descended below, and 
that the fortitude with which they 
entered the lower regions was inspired 
by the Eleusinian goddess. 

They, who have spent their life in 
evil courses, are driven by the furies 
through Tartarus, to Erebus and 
Chaos: there is the residence of the 
impious; there are the unfilled urns 
of the Danaides, the thirst ot Tantalus, 
the bowels of Tityus always gnawed, 
and the stone of Sysiphus never 
reaching the top of the hill; whose 
labours, on the point of being finish- 
ed, begin again. There dwell those 
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whose whole bodies are licked by sers 

ts; who are unceasingly burnt 

y the torches of furies; and who, 

tormented with every species of tor- 

ture, are afflicted with eternal punish- 
ments. 

1 heard these things from Gobrias. 
You, Axiochus, ‘will determine on 
them. As to myself, reasoning on 
the point, Iam come to this conclu 
sion only, that the soul is immortal ; 
and when it leaves this state, it is 
released from all sorrow and trouble, 
You, Axiochus, having lived virtu- 
ously, whether you goto the upper 
or the lower regions, must be happy: 

Axiochus. am asbamed, So- 
crates, of what I have said: for now 
I am so far from. fearing death, that I 
feel an ardent desire of it: so much 
has this discourse, like a heavenly 
oracle, impressed me. JI even de- 
spise life as. one who is going to a 
much better abode. I will silently 
revolve these things in my own 
mind ; you will be with me, Socrates, 
at noon. 

Socrates. I will do as you desire: 
in the mean time I must walk back to 
Cynosarges, from whence I was called 
away. 





The LITERARY Lire and TRAVELS 0 
Baron Hovperc. Written 
Himself. Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1743. 
By W,. Hamitton Rei. 


[ Continued from Vol. x11. p. 463.] 


OON after my first publication, I 

produced’ a smaller work under 
the title of a Supplement to the His- 
tory of the European States, which 
nny ye bee — ro the oe 
state of the princi — an 
republics in lave Barta: oon after 
the first of these parts ete as 
his Majesty the King of Denmark 
had the goodness to appoint me 
teacher extraordinary in the High 
School of Copenhagen, I was hindered 
from the prosecution of my first in- 
tentions, and apply more to the duties 
of my office then would ‘have been 
consistent with any further concern 
in modern affairs. Instead of con- 
sulting modern authors, my ‘duty 
called me to confine myself to the 
ancients, particularly the historians ; 
I became more and more enamoured 
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with the ancients, and laid the mo- 
derns, so pleasing before, upon the 
shelf. 

I should have told you that a work 
of mine in folio, which I had humbly 
dedicated to his Majesty, paved the 
way for this honour, | had access to 
very few of the great at court, and 
therefore I placed all my hopes upon 
his Majesty alone, determining within 
myselt to wait with patience for the 
fruits of my labours. My expecta- 
tions were not thwarted, for [ was 
not long before I felt some of the 
rays which that royal sun deigned to 
throw upon me. The work I allude 
to, contained a history of the heroic 
actions of Christian 1V.and Fred. HT. 
every part of which was confirmed 
by the testimony of the most authen- 
tic writers. On the other hand, what 
I borrowed from the general run of 
writers, such as Aikema, Victorio, 
Siri, and the first part of the theatre 
of Europe, (the latter commonly sup- 
posed the best authority) did not, upon 
the whole, occupy more than a few 

ges. My own work, however, as 

know it te be very defective, I have 
not ventured to call an history; but 
only an introduction to the early 
History of Denmark: this I have 
divided into two parts, the second of 
which containing the heroic actions of 
Christian V.. Phave not yet com- 
pleted. 

All these. works [ brought to per- 
fection while’ I was only a member 
of the College of Medicine, and was 
reckoned nothing Jess than an idler, 
because, according to the laws of the 
college, I neither disputed nor made 
any public orations, Some persons 
on this account; imagined that I was 
not sufficiently conversant in the 
Latin, language, though I knew, that 
excepting M. Nicholas Agard, the 
master of the college, there were 
searcely any of them of five years 
stamling, complete masters of this 
noble language. But whatever may 
have been the opinions of my col- 
leagues, it. is certain that those to 
whom I was indebted for my appoint- 
ment, thought. me, both werthy and 
capable of my office; which, notwith- 
standing, with its new dignities brought 
with it new dithculties,, Iwas now 


w#so constrained, in a very great mea- 


sure, to alter and inprove my former 
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mode of. living, to render it more 
consistent with the character I now 
bore. Sometime before I received 
this last preferment, I obtained the 
early stipend of a hundyed rix dol- 
ios: through the interest of M. Rosen- 
cranz: a seasonable help indeed, to 
one who had been more used to live 
upon fi pes than realities: however, 
as this stipend was granted on con- 
dition that I should visit some of the 
Lutheran Universities on the conti- 
nent, | was well contented. And, asI 
still knew it to be necessary to use 
economy in my way of living, I 
thought it could be put in practice 
with less inconvenience abroad than 
at home. Setting out upon this 
journey, I took the direct road to 
Amsterdam, where I remained some 
days, and then proceeded to Gouda, 
from thence to Rotterdam by land, 
where I staid but one day merely to 
rest myself; so much the more ne- 
cessary, as passengers in the Dutch 
treckschuyts cannot promise them- 
selves rest neither day nor night. 
Among a number of travellers, bow- 
ever, there are always some droll 
geniuses who contrive to keep 
their companions in spirits by their 
eccentricities. On our passage to 
Gouda, a young Swede prevented any 
of us from sleeping. He was such 
an excellent mimic that nothing came 
amiss to him. Sometimes he would 
pretend to be in a profound sleep so 
as to snore aloud, and then before 
any one could be well aware of him, 
he would start up and scream in the 
ears of one or another, as if he had 
been terrified by some uncommonly 
frightful dream. 

In Rotterdam I observed that when 
the boys came out of school in the 
afternoon, a number of them amused 
themselves by throwing stones at the 
statue of Erasmus! At this mis- 
chievous disposition of the boys, 1 was 
not so much surprised as at the con- 
duct of those who should have bad 
the care of this statue. To disfigure a 
monument of such honour was scan- 
dalous. Uhe memory of such a man 
as Erasmus should not only be held 
sacred by the inhabitimts of Rotter- 
dam, but by the world at large, and 
by posterity im general ; as his merits 
can never be forgotten. From Rot: 


terdam [ went to Antwerp, where I 
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lodged with-a native of Hamburgh, 
with whom 1 had been acquainted at 
Amsterdam, and who had also lived 
some years at Drontheim in Norway. 
From Antwerp I went by water to 
Brussels. My journey from Amster- 
dam to Brussels did not cost much, 
but I began tothink my return would 
be much more expensive, because I 
could not go by water. I therefore 
staid some days at Brussels before I 
could make my mind up on this 
business. In the interim I observed 
that several respectable persons made 
no scruple of going that way on foot ; 
and I drew these conclusions from 
what I observed ; viz. we imitate the 
French in their follies, why then 
should not we imitate them likewise 
in thejr laudable customs of being 


sparing when we want the means of 


indalgence. Why scruple to walk 
when our finances will not conve- 
niently suffer us to ride? I therefore 
resolved on walking ; but my luggage 
J sent forward in a carriage. 

Being war time, nothing gave me 


so much uneasiness as the thoughts of 


being stopped by sentinels, &c. espe-~ 
cially as I was unprovided with a pass. 
This obstacle, however, occurred to 
me but once, and that when J was at 
Mons ; being challenged there by a 
sentine], I thought proper to say that 
I had a French pass, and was going to 
Paris. I was suffered to proceed. ‘The 
custom-house officers gave me much 
greater trouble; they ev:n search the 
pockets of the passengers, for tobacco, 
and other prohibited articles. In 
other respects I escaped all the difli- 
culties to which travellers are sub- 
jected in Germany and the north in 
general, where they are obliged to 
wait without the gates of walled 
towns, till the commandant or bis 
deputies are informed of the strangers 
arrival; of their names, professions, 
the object of their journey, &e. In 
fact, travellers are obligated to answer 
any question that may be put, which 
to them is extremely troublesome ; 
though the whole of this conduct is 
the result of that prudent mistrust 
of foreigners peculiar to the people 
of the north. But without a pass it 
would have been morally impossible 
for me to have performed the journey 
through Germany which I had pro- 
Universat Mag. Vor. XI. 
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posed, where it is probable that a man 
wouid be ten times aday subject to 
the who govs there? of some rude 
soldier. In Denmark, I remember, 
while I was a member of the Borris- 
hochen college and was going on foot 
to Helsingor, not far from that place 
1 met a lieutenant to whom IJ men- 
tioned the circumstance of having 


walked not Jess than five miles on 


foot. At first the man seemed as 
much surprised as if he had never 
heard of such a thing before, and 
immediately figured to his imagination 
that I must certainly be a Swedish 
spy. Appearing to congratulate him- 
self on his good fortune, in my having 
as it were fallen into his hands with- 
out any trouble, he immediately or- 
dered me, in an imperious tone, to 
follow Imm. It was to no purpose 
that I assured him that I was his 
countryman. I told him my name, 
my birth-place, my situation, and the 
cause of my journey; as a prisoner 
he insisted I must go. Thus, like 
another Jugartha in the hands of his 
Marius, I was Jed in triumph, or ra- 
ther led back again to an inn about 
half way between Helsingor and 
Copenhagen. Here Iwas examined 
in the most minute manner imagin- 
able, after having been deprived of 
my sword; but I was at length ac- 
quitted and set at liberty with a hand- 
some apology. My captor, however, 
I understood did not partake either 
of the greater or lesser ovation. 

I must now return to my journey : 
the French innkeepers, &c. I observe 
always endeavour to make the most 
of a passenger; but when travellers 
are aware of these kind of French- 
men, they generally bargain with 
their host on their first arrival for 
every thing they may want. When 
they neglect this, the former gene- 
rally charge them double; but how- 
ever disagreeable they may be in these 
charges, in almost every other respect 
they contrive to render themselves so 
agreeable, and particularly in their 
conversation, that the rest passes off 
better than one Would otherwise ex- 
pect. It‘ was this kind of behaviour 
that made my journey through French 
Flanders much more pleasant than 
otherwise, though my. feet were 
galled to the utmost degree by the 
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Jength of the journey. Still I cer- 
sninly thought that the nearer I came 
to Paris, the greedier the people were 
after money: yet their mode of living 
was more polished; and though the 
charges to travellers were higher, the 
conveniences of life were increased 
as well as the wit and good humour 
of the people. In France I went 
through fortified towns without a 
pass; and through forests and lonely 
places without a companion and with- 
out fear, for, being without money, 
I imagined I might set robbers of 
every description at defiance. 
At length, weary enough, I reached 
the metropolis of France, where I 
walked about a whole hour enquiring 
for a lodging; for not pronouncing 
the French word /ogis with any thing 
like propriety, of course I was not 
understood ; and I had the additional 
mortification to hear a French girl 
observe ‘‘ that I spoke French like a 
German Horse.” ‘This sarcasm stun 
me so much the deeper, as, till then, 
had flattered myself with the idea that 
I wasa master of the French language. 
For some time forsooth, I had abso- 
lutely been a teacher of that tongue, 
and now I must hear myself cor- 
rected by a servant girl. My hard 
pronunciation of the syllable gi was 
the cause of this misunderstanding ; 
and besides, in Paris, such a lodging as 
I wished to engage is not called un 
fogis, but une chambre garnié; and 
sometimes it appeared to the French 
people at Paris that I was not en- 
quiring for a room but for a mistress, 
some lady of the name of Lucie, Lucy. 
Some persons therefore of whom I 
enquired laughed outright; others 
answered me by saying, on my word 
Monsieur Je ne la connois point. I do 
not know the lady. At length I ob- 
tained an apartment in the Fauxbourg 
of St. Germain; here I lived like a 
true philosopher for some months ; 
in fact, in the midst of an immense 
p° ulation I lived like an hermit. I 
1eld no conversation but with my- 
self and my books, and, excepting 
mine host, 1 knew no one, and no 
one knew me. Almost every day I 
visited the public gardens ; but these 
ardens with respect to me were as 
ar and the innumerable crouds 
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that ages them as so many 
trees; though for want of conver- 
sation 1 was somewhat like Tantalus 
dying for thirst in the midst of plenty. 
th wo of the public libraries and par- 
ticularly that of St. Victor, T was also 
in the frequent habit of visiting, not- 
withstanding the latter was a con- 
siderable distance from my lodging ; 
but what afforded me much surprise 
was, that in a place so well filled 
with the, learned, still so very few of 
them wére to be found in the libra- 
ries. In the whole course of the 
winter I saw but one solitary German 
at St. Victor’s, who as he confined 
himself merely to the inspection of 
the charts which that library afforded, 
I could not help nicknaming Car- 
tesius. 

At the Cardinal of Mazarine’s li- 
brary I was not altogether so solitary. 
The college of the Four Nations, not 
far from St. Germain’s, supplied the 
sy number of new books; and 

ere it was also customary for stu- 
dents to assemble before the gates at 
an early hour, and wait their opening; 
and when they were opened they 
seemed to strive hike so many runners 
for a prize who should get in first. 
The reason of this was, that Monsieur 
Bayle’s Dictionary, which they all 
wished to become acquainted with, 
was always for the time, the reward 
of those who could first get possession 
of it. So that in fact it generally fell 
to the nimblest or the strongest of 
these competitors. In this solitary 
manner [ lived some months at Paris. 
I had always an aversion to mingling 
with common people, at the same 
time I did not judge amiss in sup- 
posing that of the bettermost sort of 
people as too expensive. Mine host 
was my cily friend, and as he was 
fond of history, though not really 
well informed, I took a pleasure at 
times to recount to him some of the 
deeds of the ancients; he in return 
supplied me with modern anecdotes, 
but not with the strictest regard to 
names and dates. He once asked me 
the name of the emperor that de- 
stroyed Jerusalem, | answered Titus. 
He then wished to know whether he 
was a Greek or a Roman ; an Avocat 
of parliament who was present, an- 
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swered for me, saying, “‘ he was a 
Roman, and that his name was Titus 
Livius.” 

By way of recreation, I went very 
frequently to the places where the 
courts of justice were held, to satisfy 
myself with the Forensic abilities of 
the pleaders. The volubility of the 
advocates did not surprise me a little. 
Their eloquence was so impressive, 
and they seemed to be such masters 
of the passions that one might have 
supposed them to have been so many 
Ciceros speaking French, so much to 
me, did their manners seem to re- 
semble that of the ancients. And 
whenever the judgment of the court 
was made known, what with the 
confusion among the parties concern- 
ed, and the acclamations of the audi- 
ence no more was to be heard, and 
the court frequently left their seats 
abruptly. The voices of the judges 
were often collected in a disorderly 
manner. Sometimes the members 
would stand up before the process 
was at an end, and form themselves 
into a circle, while some of them 
would whisper to the president, which 
sometimes procured the pronunciation 
of judgment without any further dis- 
cussion. However, in the interim 
between that and the termination of 
the process, a confused murmur 
might always be heard even among 
the advocates disputing with eac 
other; to this the poet's observation 
might apply :— 

Tunc immensa cavi 
folles 
Conspiciturque sinus. 


But it was not only among the 
lawyers, but with the audience also, 
that this noise and murmur was kept 
up. In reality, instead of being in a 
court of justice, you wouid rather 
have supposed yourself in a public 
market-place! An hundred times 
during a trial, perhaps the officers 
would have the trouble of command- 
ing silence; but to no manner of 
purpose: they might call out for 
silence and even beat the offenders 
till they were weary ; it seemed mo- 
rally impossible for people, so dis- 
posed as the French are to be-talka- 
tive, ever to keep a long silence, 


{ To be continued, } 
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CaTALoGur RaisonNEE; Or @ CON- 
cisE and correct Account of 
the Sratues, Bas-Reviers, and 
Busts, in the Gattery of: AN- 
Tiavgs, Musrum of Napoeon, 
at Parts. ; 


[Resumed from Vol. x11. ps 458.) 


21. Nero, as a Victor at the Grecian 
Games.—The proportions of this pe- 
destrian statue are colossean: thie fi- 
gure is quite naked, except about the 

gs and thighs, which are enveloped 
in ample drapery ; a species of heroic 
costume copied from the statues of 
Jupiter, and assigned by the Roman 
sculptors to those of their emperors 
and Cesars. The head of this statue 
is well worthy of observation, for this 
reason, that it exhibits the peculiar 
character of Nero’s countenance, 
though somewhat dignified by the 
artist. The hair is fastened by a fillet 
or circlet, (taenia), properly denomi- 
nated a diadem, which formerly served 
to ornament the heads of kings, and 
was likewise considered the <istine- 
tive badge of such as bore away the 
prizes at the sacred games of the 
Greeks. Nero, who bad obtained the 
palm of victory repeatedly, not only 
as a charioteer, but as a performer jn 
the concerts of the Cithzeredes, en- 
tirely forgot his exalted rank as master 
of the world, and had the vanity and 
frivolity to prize his theatrical ho- 
nours above all others. ‘The statue is 
made of Pentelic marble. The an- 
tique head of Nero, executed in Pa- 
rian marble, was restored to the body 
by the sculptor, who bestowed this 
precious remain 9 Rome. The 
Proportions, as well as the costume of 
the head, are perfectly analogous to 
those of the other parts of the statue. 


22. Otho.—An entirely naked fi- 
gure of a Roman personage, after the 
manner of heroic statues. The heai- 
dress is exactly similar to what we 
see in the portraits of Otho, and hence 
has arisen the designation which this 
statue now bears. ‘The family of the 
Emperor Otho lived at Rome daring 
the period immediately succeeding 
his reign; and their circumstances 
were such as readily to have enabled 
them to erect a statue to his memory. 
We are not inclined to think that it 
was executed within the short term 
“2 sovereiguty. ‘This statue of 
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pentelic marble was found near Ter- 
racina, during the operation of drain- 
ing the Pontine marshes. 

23. The Colossean Melpomene.— 
This figure, twelve feet in height, and 
one of the bojdest among those that 
past ages have thought fit to respect, 
represents the tragic Muse clad in a 
tunic with long sleeves, and encircled 
with an appropriate girdle. A small 
mantle falls gracefully from the shoul- 


ders, and is attached to the girdle in- 


a truly picturesque style. ‘This man- 
tle bore the name of chlamydes, and 
constituted an article of theatrical 
attire. On examining the statue, the 
beholder must doubtless be at a loss 
to conceive how the ingenious artist 
who executed it contrived to impart 
such an infinity of grace to the noble 
and sentimental physiognomy of the 
head. This Muse was probably one 
of the nine which adorned the theatre 
of Pompey. It remained in the court 
of Cardinal Riario’s palace, which 
was built, from designs by Bramante, 
on the site of the theatre just men- 
tioned, and was afterwards converted 
into the apostolic chancery. Pius VI 
caused it to undergo repair, and to be 
conveyed to the Vatican: it was on 
this cccasion that the mask of Her- 
cules, which the statue now holds in 
one hand, was restored. 

24. Domitian, a statue. The sta- 
tues to which we are indebted for the 
portrait of the last of the Flavius-fa- 
mily, are very rare at the present day ; 
the hatred of the public and the de- 
cree of the senate having contributed 
to the rapid and almost total destruc- 
tion of those monuments. It is not 
unlikely that this statue of Domitian 
escaped the fate of others, by having 
obtained a place in the villa of some 
private individual, perhaps a freed- 
man of the monarch. The figure is 
perfectly naked ; the only appendages 
being a cross-belt, designed to sup- 
port that sort of sword called paraxzo- 
nium, and a small scarf, which is 
wrapped round the left arm. This 
statue, which was dug up in 1758, in 
the territory of Colonna (the ancient 
Laticum), distant six leagues from 
Rome, was brought from Villa Al- 
bani. 

25. Antinus.—The favourite of 
Adrian is here represented as Her- 
cules, He rests upon his club, and 
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is enveloped in the lion’s skin. This 
statue of nearly colossean dimensions, 
is executed in marble of Luni, and 
was dug up near Tivoli. 

26. dugustus.—A woven crown of 
oak-leaves ornaments the forehead of 
Octavius. This which is usually de- 
nominated the civic crown, was con- 
ferred upon the victor when he ter- 
minated the civil wars. He is armed 
with a.cuirass, and habited in the iim- 
perial cloak, called paludamentum. 

27. Titerius—A bronze head, 
The civic crown likewise shadows 
the forehead of Tiberius in this fine 
head, of almost colossean size. 

28. Claudius.—A bronze head. 
The successor of Caligula is crowned 
with laurel. In other respects, this 
head differs but little from the sub- 
ject of the preceding article. The 
two heads, (27 and 28), executed in 
good taste, though not cast with due 
care, were perhaps placed in the ba- 
silick of some Roman deputy resident 
in Gaul. The hind parts of both 
heads were restored in the 18th cen- 
tury, and it would seem that the 
crowns were retouched about the 
same period. 

29. Claudius—A bronze bust. 
The emperor is here also crowned 
with laurel, but, in point of style and 
execution, this is far superior to the 
last-mentioned head. ‘his antique, 
as well as the subject of the succeed- 
ing article, was brought from the 
Chateau de Richelieu. 

30. Titus—A bronze bust. This 
rare bust is the companion of that of 
Claudius, which has just been de- 
scribed. They sitll ornamented 
some part of the residence of the 
Roman deputy. 

No. 30, like No. 29, was brought 
from the Chateau de Richelieu, and 
it is highly probable that both busts 
were originally found in the same 
place. 

31. Elius Cesar.—It was from 
the circumstance of this bust bearing 
some resemblance to the authenti- 
cated portraits of ASlius Cxsar, that 
it was recognised at Villa Albani as a 
representation of the adopted son of 
Adrian. 

32. Lucius Verus.—This is a most 
elegant and a well] authenticated bust 
of the Emperor Lucius Verus : it was 
brought from Villa Albani, 
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33. Commodus.— The emperor is 
here depicted with a beard, as he is 
represented on the generality of me- 
dals stricken in his honour. ‘The por- 
traits of Commodus are exceedingly 
scarce; for when he was massacred, 
the people destroyed them, This 
bust is also brought from Villa Al- 
bani. ; 

34. Septimus Severus.—The sculp- 
tural portraits of Severus are more 
numerous than those of any other 
emperor in the imperial catalogue. 
The present piece is executed in a 
very good style, and is in a high state 
of preservation. It is clad with the 
ee over the cuirass. This 

ust, which is an entire antique, 
comes from Villa Albani. 

35. Caracalla.—The ferocious look, 
and the inclination of the head to the 
left side, give this bust of Caracalla 
(wrought in Pentelic marble) a very 
strong resemblance to the celebrated 
Farnesian bust of this cruel emperor, 
who entertained the ridiculous ambi- 
tion of appearing formidable, and 
aimed at imitating Alexander the 
Great in the mode of bearing his head. 
He is clad iv the imperial chlamydes, 
thrown over the cuirass. 

36. Gordianus Africanus the Elder. 
~—This head, which is tolerably well 
executed, bears some resemblance to 
those portraits of the emperor which 
have been handed down to posterity 
through the medium of ancient me- 
dals. 

37. Papian.—The beauty of the 
sculpture contributes not a little to 
the general merits of this figure, 
which is extremely rare, or, more 
properly speaking, unique. The re- 
semblance which this head bears to 
the medallion-portraits of Papian, af- 
fords incontestable proof of its iden- 
tity. It may justly be styled the last 
excellent portrait that we meet with 
in the list of emperors. This piece 
long remained in the gallery of the 
Chateau de Richelieu. 

38. The Nereides.—A sarcophagus, 
The marine nymphs, paar upon 
tritons and other monsters of ima- 
gination, and grouped with infinite 
felicity of taste, appear to form a sort 
of choir, and to be in the act of con- 
ducting the manes or souls of the 
elect to the seat of eternal bliss. This 
sarcophagus, wrought in Parian mar- 
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ble, is extremely well executed, and 
is in excellent preservation. It re- 
mained for some time in the museum. 
of the capital at Rome. As the lid 
was wanting, an antique cover, which 


‘had belonged to some other monu- 


ment, was substituted for it. The 
bas-relief of the frieze represents 
twelve figures of the attendants of 
Bacchus, who are busied in educatin 
or entertaining the youthful God. 
The two large heads of fauns which 
terminate the sarcophagus, were 
brought from Fontainbleau. 

39. The Muses.—A_ sarcophagus. 
This sarcophagus, which is in perfect 
preservation, is decorated with bas- 
reliefs on three of its sides, and on 
the border of the lid. The principal 
of these bas-reliefs, sihuaaiid on the 
front of the work, represents the nine 
Muses, each of whom is characterised 
by her distinctive attributes. Calliope, 
the Muse of epic poetry, accompanied 
by Homer ; and Erato, the Muse of 
shibeniehe, conversing with Socrates, 
are the subjects of the two bas-reliefs 
which adorn the jateral faces. Bac- 
chantes, Sileni, and Fauns, revelling 
amid the bustle of a drunken scene; 
are engraven upon the front of the 
lid, which is terminated at the corners 
by two large heads. This tomb, 
wrought in Penteiic marble, was dis- 
covered about the commencement of 
the last century, at the distance of a 
league of Rome, in a monument 
erected upon the great Ostian way, 
and appertaining to the family of 
fEtius. It was placed in the museum 
of the capitol. 


THE HALL OF THE SEASONS. 


The paintings of this apartment 
consist of some subjects of the history 
of Apollo and Diana, and others, ana- 
logous to the seasons. 

Apollo crowning the Muses. 
Apollo and tbe satyr Marsyas. 
Diana and Actzon. 

Diana and Endymion. 


At the four angles the seasons are 
represented ; and the cicling is orna- 
mented with the story of Apollo and 
Diana. 4 

On one side of the entrance are 
two pillars ef grey granite of the Isle 
of Elba, known under the name of 
They are surmounted by 
two little Egypiian sta.ues of hard 
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stone, well preserved, and extremel 
rare. One of the deities is cated, 
and the other is in a kneeling posture, 
holding a small tabernacle in his 
hands. 

Statugs, &c. 

40. ap tee age this statue, the 
son of Apollo and Coronis appears 
with his serpent, the emblem of life. 
and death. <A large mantle envelopes 
him as far as the middle of the body, 
and his majestic head is encircled 
with a turban, similar to that describ- 
ed under No. 14. This statue, form- 
ed of Pentelic marble, comes from 
Villa Albani. 

41. Apollo with the Griffin—A 
group. ‘The God of poetry is described 
in this group in the attitude of the Ly- 
cian Apollo, which we shall notice 
hereafter : but here he seems to re- 
pose after having accompanied his 
song by the soft tones of his lyre. 
This instrument rests upon the trank 
of a laurel-tree, covered with the 
cloak of the god. The griffin re- 
posing at his feet is even y charac- 
teristic. of the Delphic Apollo. It 
was believed, that this oracle, the most 
celebrated of antiquity, had been 
founded by the Hyperboreans, a peo- 
ple, whose climate was, according to 
the fable, infested by those mon- 
sters. This group, composed of Pen- 
telic marble, was dug out of the 
earth in the territory of ‘Tivoli, near 
a pool of sulphureous water, called 
la Zolfatara. Jt formerly adorned 
the Museum of the capitol. 

42. Panathenes.—A bas-relief. This 
superb fragment formerly constituted 
a part of the external frieze which 
was carried quite round the dome of 
the temple of Minerva at Athens, 
called Parthenon. It exhibits eight 
figures ; namely, two men, and six 
young women, represented at the 
moment when the pomp or solemn 
procession attendant on the feast of 
the Panathenes, is about to be ar- 
ranged. ‘The young Athenian fe- 
males are receiving from the hands 
of the directors of the ceremony, the 
vases and sacred utensils, proper to 
be employed in the progress of the 
procession, and subsequent sacrifice. 
This bas-relief once graced the orien- 
tal front of the temple, towards the 
northern angle. It is highly valuable 
by reason of the inflexible beauty of 
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its style ; and equally so as a monu- 
ment of the history of the arts. It 
was, doubtless, Phidias himself, who 
furnished the design and superintend- 
ed the execution of the piece, about 
the year, 440, prior to the common 
era. (Plutarch : in Pericl). Before this 
statue was cleaned, it preserved some 
traces of the encaustic hue, with 
which the custom of the Greeks, to 
bedaub their sculptural productions ; 
the holes, which are apparent on 
some parts of the piece, served to sus- 
tain certain gilt bronze a 
This bas-relief affords fresh evidence 
respecting the discovery of Pentelic 
marble. 


[T'o be resumed in our next.) 





The vitERARY ApventuREs of Pr- 
TER Positive, of GorHam, in 
NotTTiInGHAMSHIRE. — Addressed 
to the Epiror of the Universat 
MaAGazinE. ' 


[ Concluded from Vol, x11. p. 374.) 


THING presented itself, Mr. 
Editor, but it was not the knight 
himself, but a thing externally of his 
own creation. I at first, imagined 
that there was a masquerade in the 
house, and that the object before me 
was one of those nondescripts which 
distinguish those motley assemblies ; 
for in my ignorance, arising from my 
country education, I could not con- 
ceive a rational creature, so overstep- 
ing the bounds of reason, as to.dress 
up one of his own race in such fan- 
tastic ornaments, for the. mere pur- 
pose of standing behind a carriage, or 
of opening the door to a vender of 
matches, whenever one choosés to 
knock; but my cousin has since in- 
formed me, that were not these meni- 
als dressed out in all the ridiculous 
foppery of dress, they would not think 
themselves entitled to treat, with all 
the insolence of office, every —_ 
cant at their master’s door, if he hap- 
pen not to be attended with a creature 
bedizened in the same gaudy apparel. 
I stared at the thing, as at one of the 
wild beasts in the tower, but my sen- 
sations were very different ; the latter 
I regarded with admiration as the 
work of nature, the former I looked 
upon with emotions of pity and con- 
tempt; the latter made me proud of 
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my exalted state in the scale of beings, 
the former degraded me in my own 
opinion, for the dignity of man was 
Jost, and sense and reason abused. 
The blame, however, is not to be at- 
tached so much to the object itself, 
as to its keepér, who, to gratity an 
empty vanity, can so metamorphose 
a human being into a laughing stock *. 
I inquired of this harlequin object if 
the knight were at home ; your bu- 
siness? he asked, in a confmanding 
voice; I knew I had but a servant 
before me, and who, but for his tin- 
selled dress, his floured head, his silk 
stockings, and bag-wig, would have 
been glad to brush my shoes for a 
penny, that, forgetting the humility 
of an author in search of a publisher, 
I boldly exclaimed, my business is 
not with you, but with your master, 
and therefore I asked for him, and 
not for you. Do you come from 
Newgate, he asked. Now, really, 
Mr. Editor, this was the very acmé 
of official insolence ; for nowithstand- 
ing my uncouth appearance, and 
countrified air, I am certain no one 
but a sheriff’s servant, could perceive 
any thing Newgate-like about me ; 
but on a sudden, I recollected, that 
in the Picture of London, published 
by the same knight, it_is asserted, 
and, perhaps, he speaks from his own 
particular knowledge, that the major 
part of the reviews and magazines, 
published in the metropolis, are writ- 
ten in the various prisons, and it 
therefore cccurred to me, that the 
knight might, on that morning, be in 
expectation of receiving from these 
emporiums of Genius some articles 
for the Oxford Review, or the Month- 
fy Magazine, and had given the ne- 
cessary instructions to his servant, to 
put that most offensive question, to 
whomever presented himself with a 
package. Jt was most fortunate for 
the servant, that this circumstance 
occurred to me, or I might, perhaps, 
have knocked my M.S. at his head, 
but I now construed his question in 
amore favourable sense, for without 
a doubt it was founded on the sup- 
position of pe being a man of genius. 
The rage which the question had 





* Let it not be supposed that this is 
meant to apply individually to the 
knight ; it is the custom in general 
which is intended to be censured, 
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excited, soon subsided, and an un- 
accountable change took place on a 
sudden in my opinions, for the she- 
riff’s livery appeared to me all at once 
to be very handsome, and I answered 
the offensive question very mildly in 
the negative, but added, that I had 
something of great importance in a 
literary way to transact with the 
sheriff, and, therefore, requested to 
be shewn to him. The mildness, 
however, of my answer, appeared to 
make no impression on the servant, 
for he very rudely shut the door in 
my face, and bade me go into the 
counting house. Thither I went, and, 
to my great joy, was informed that 
the knight would be disengaged in a 
few minutes, and would then give 
me an audience. Meantime I looked 
around me. 1 saw the shelves loaded 
with the works of the geniuses of the 
age. I saw Mavor’s Lilliputian 
works, nobly supported by Godwin's 
Political Justice, and which I could 
not but consider as rather unfair, 
knowing that that work cannot sup- 
port itself. I saw the Oxford Re«~ 
view piied on Murray's Grammar, 
and I could not help smiling at the 
circumstance, for the Oxford Review 
and Grammar have certainly no al- 
liance with each other. oon, JI 
thought, will the work of Peter Po- 
sitive, shine conspicuously amongst 
you; soon will the knight introduce 
it in triumph to the Surrey Institution ; 
and soon will it be read with avidity 
by all the members of that enlighten- 
ed assembly. O! who would exchange 
the transports of authorship for all the 
j°Ys which riches can afford; who 
would exchange the crust of the poet, 
for the turtle fare of the alderman; who 
is there that envies not the respect, the 
honor, and emoluments which ever 
await on the man of genius? His 
threadbare coat, does it not betray a 

roper contempt of exterior shew ? 
Friis hollow cheeks, and haggard look, 
are they not vouchers that he disdains 
to touch the Juxuries of life ? Do they 
not shew that he despises the gross 
deception of appearing in the world 
with a painted face? Is not his dirty 
linen a sufficient proof that he is not 
addicted to change? -Are not his 
worn-out shoes a substantial evidence, 
that he has been indefatigable in his. 
search of a publisher ? O! who would 
not be a poet, and an author. I was 
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disturbed in the midst of this most de- 
lightful reverie, by a person, who 
iaformed me that the knight was then 
disengaged. 

Now the moment was arrived to 
which I had looked forward with in- 
expressible rapture. I was now to be 
ushered into the presense of the per- 
son who was’ to have the honour of 
introducing Peter Positive to the lite- 
rary world. Nothing but my native 
modesty withheld me from rushing 
into his presence, and embracing him 
in a truly genius-like manner. O! 
there is something inexpressibly sweet 
in that sympathy of soul, in that mag- 
netic affection which attracts genius 
to genius, and which, though he be 
unable to define the cause, impels a 
Nottinghamshire ploughboy to rush 
into the arms of a London sheriff. 
But, Mr, Editor, the door opens. I 
see the knight sitting on his stool— 
manuscripts on manuscripts piled be- 
fore him, and, in dignified solemnity, 
weighing the fate of authors. On en- 
tering, as the Scotchinan says, I boo'd 
—and boo’d, and made many low 
boos, and, as the knight had been at 
court, wheie booing is practised to 
perfection, and often so very low as 
to display certain things offensive to 
the eyes of majesty*, I expected he 
would have risen from his stool, and 
returned my boo, but I concluded that 
he makes it a practice only to boo on 
certain occasions, and that the intro- 
duction of an author was not one of 
those occasions. I therefore entered 
immediately on the object of my vi- 
sit. Hetook my MS. turned it over 
(judge, Mr. Editor, of the tribulation 
which pervaded my whole frame), 
appeared to read several parts of it, 
looked at the title page (I felt the 

ride of an author rising within me). 
Ham ! Written by Peter Positive, of 
Gotham! Never heard of such an au- 
thor. The name—the name, Sir, is 
a great deal—a very stale subject— 
nothing elementary in it, it may, per- 
haps, do however—will give it to a 
gentleman to read—call again in a 
week or ten days and you shall have 





_ * Vide Colbecks at court, dressed 
in the garb of old Gaul, who boo'd so 
very low, that a certain exalted per- 
sonage was obliged to order the ladies 
to be kept in front. 
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my answer. Thus saying, he locked 
my MS. in his desk, and, by an sig- 
nificant nod, gave me to understand 
that I might depart. And I did de- 
part, Mr. Editor, but not very well 
satisfied with my visit. I had heard a 
great deal in the country of the va- 
rious tricks practised in London on 
unsuspecting confidence, and I im- 
mediately hastened to ay cousin to 
inquire if one of these vile tricks had 
not been practised upon me to obtain 
possession of my MS. He, hovever, 
reprobated the idea, and informed me 
that it was only in conformity to the 
universal custom of the publishers. 
Every one, he said, has what is called 
his wise man, to whom all MSS, in- 
tended for publication, are sent for 
perusal, and, by his verdict, the pub- 
lisher is guided. If it has a noted 
name attached to it, he examines no 
further than the title page, for if it be 
a agg -gem of absurdity and stu- 
pidity, it is of no consequence, the 
name is established, it 1s a selling 
name, and that is all that is required 
by apublisher. Thus, if the author 
ess of Caclebs were to write the his- 
tory of Cock-a-doodle-doo, and her 
name were to be affixed to it, ail 
Paternoster Row would be in an up- 
roar, and the blood of Warwick Lane 
would, perhaps, be mingled with the 
precious blood from the noses of the 
publishers in their contest respecting 
the purchase of her MS. The wise 
man would glance at the title page. 
What! written by the authoress of 
Ceelebs. I'll look no further—it must 
sell—an excellent name. But is it 
not possible, I asked, that a MS. 
may be sent which is Tee to the 
intellectual capacity of the wise man, 
and he, being unable to comprehend 
it, condemns it as unworthy of pub- 
lication ? Isevery one of these wise 
mena universal genius? Aman may 
be a good poet, and his opinion of the 
merits or demerits of a poem may 
be considered decisive; but does it 
therefore follow that he is equally 
capable to judge of a work on astro- 
nomy ? A man may be well versed 
in the niceties of construction, he 
may be an Addison in correctness of 
Janguage, and he may vie with Mur- 
ray as a philologist ; but, is he there- 
fore competent to decide on the me- 
rits of the several translations from 
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the ancient and modern languages ? 
Certainly not, my cousin replied; 
and as a proof in the Jast number 
but one of a certain review, a transla- 
tor is attacked for a false compre- 
hension of his original, and the re- 
viewer gives a translation of his own, 
but unfortunately his miscomprehen- 
sion of the original MS. isstill greater 
than that of the first translator. Thus, 
in the Monthly Mirror, Thompson’s 
plays are extolled as specimens of 
faithful translation, whereas he mis- 
conceives his original in the most im- 
portant points. Kotzebue’s Tales in 
the Oxford Review, are commended 
for their superiority over every other 
translation, for fidelity and elegance. 
Alas! had the reviewers of the above- 
mentioned works been versant with 
the German language, they would 
not have been so profuse in their en- 
comiums on the translations. We will 
suppose then, I continued, that a 
translation from the German is sent 
to either of these persons for his opi- 
nion, should you consider him com- 
petent to the undertaking ? Assur- 
edly not, my cousin replied ; but his 
vanity will not allow him to acknow- 
ledge his incompetency, and he is not 
so wise as to follow the example of 
the Editor of a certain foolish Mu- 
seum, who, when a translation from 
the German is sent to him to criti- 
cise, of which language he is wholly 
ignorant, returns the copy to the 
publishers, and eases his own shoul- 
ders of the burthen of incapacity, by 
throwing it on the translator's, and 
declines criticising it, because it is not 
worthy of it. How few books, said 
I, would then be criticised, if the re- 
vizwers were to be silent only on those 
which they consider worthy,of com- 
mendation. The interests of litera. 
ture are served, by the faults of any 
author being properly exposed, in the 
same manner that the moral wortd is 
benefited by a judicious play, of vice 
and error. The author may profit by 
the remarks of a superior mind, and 
he should be rather thankful for than 
offended at the exposure of his faults; 
but to decline the criticism of a 
work, because it possesses faults, 
argues intellectual imbecility, and is a 
strong,argument for the belief that 
the reviewer has some other reason 
for declining the task, than the mere 
Universat Mac. Vou. NUL 
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existence of errors. It is a misfortune 
that the interests of the literary world 
should be in the hands of such men. 
The rising genius is thus stabbed by 
a secret hand, and who can say that 
the genius of Peter Positive will not 
meet with a similar fate, 

I well remember, Mr. Editor, for 
who can forget the days of his love; 
that near to my father’s house lived 
a hale, buxom lass, with whom 
I have often walked by moonlight in 
a neighbouring wood, conversing on 
my rising genius—on_ no other topic 
I do assure you, and [I recollect with 
what anxious longings, with what 
eager expectations, with what a flut- 
tering heart I awaited the hour ap- 
pointed for our meeting in the wood 
—each second was a minute—each 
minute was an hour—each hour an 
eternity ; but, Mr. Editor, the intense 
anxiety with which that. hour was 
awaited was trifling in comparison to 
that with which I looked forward to 
the expiration of the time appointed 
by the knight. The week at length 
elapsed, and, with a trembling heart, 
I hastened to ascertain the fate of the 
first production of the towering ge- 
nius of Peter Positive. But, alas! 
how great was my disappointment, 
when, on entering the shop, my MS: 
with the following note, were put 
into my hands. 


[To be continued, ] 





ARCHDEACON Parey against Mo- 
DERN MILLENARIANS, PoLiITICAt 
Sermons, &c. 


Thus saith the Lord God, Woe unto the 
foolish prophets that follow their own spi- 


vit and have seen nothing. 
EZEKIEL xiii. 3. 

I EING referred, in consequence 
of some of these recent publi- 
cations, to the sentiments of this tru- 
ly great divine, on the millenium, as 
they appear under this head, in Beau- 
TIES SELECTED FROM HIS WRITINGS, 
&c. I was led to compare his thoughts 
ym this momentous epoch of the 
christian religion, with those of form- 
er writers, and to contrast them with 
others of a /ater. date, for reasons 
which, to the candid and judicious, 
we | now appear of more inyportance 


Sir, 
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than at any former period. The Mil- 
lenium, I presume, when properly 
understood, will likewise be found to 
have interested the attention of sound 
politicians and moralists, equally with 
divines. 

It is true that an air of great mys- 
‘tery has been attached, though with- 
out much reason, to the circumstances 
of the great event here intended ; 
but, upon a Jittle con-ideration, this 
period, as an era of christianity, may 
not be found improbable, or objec- 
tionable even to persons who may 
form their supposed superior under- 
ac, plume themselves as not 
being believers in the doctrines of 
Christianity. I believe I might ven- 
ture to say, that some of the earliest 
divines of the church of England, 
and the celebrated Sir Isaac Newton, 
who coincided with them in opinion, 
treated upon the Millennium in such 
a manner as to render it suitable to 
the conception of well disposed per- 
sons, even of common capacities. 

Though much may have been said 
to satisfy persons conversant in these 
studies, as to the doctrine of the Mil- 
lenium, in some essays inserted in 
your Magazine in the course of the 
years 1807 and 1808, on the Pro- 
phetic Indications of the Present 
Times; the Abuse of Predictions, 
&c. &c. it may be necessary to re- 
peat here, that by this term, nothin 
more is meant than a happy peri 
of time, generally, though not neces- 
sarily, underst literally, of a thou- 
sand years. 

But why this period must inevi- 
tably intervene before the consum- 
mation of all things, will appear per- 
fectly reasonable, when we recollect 
that a grand apostacy, not only in the 
Christian church, but among Chris- 
tian nations ip general, has been 
foreseen and foretold in various parts 
of the New Testament, consequently, 
an end to the evils and calamities to 
be suffered in the mean time, were 
to be expected on a double account ; 
first, from the solemn. declarations, 
and the veracity of sacred writ, and 
secondly from the known course of 
that benevolent providence, which 
has so ordered the issues and results 
of human actions, that vices, and ex- 
tremes of every kind have a natural 
tendency to destroy themselves, 
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Among the rational divines who 
have treated of the millenium, Dr. 
Whitby, and the Reverend Moses 
Lowman, may be reckoned princi- 
pals. Too many, who to the present 
time continue to publish their reve- 
ries upon this great event, have run 
into the wild fancies indulged by fifth 
monarchy men, and other enthusiasts, 
concerning an absolute reign of 
saints, or religious persons upon the 
earth, or they deceive themselves and 
others, with their fancies in taking 
the figurative language of scripture in 
a literal sense,—for, if to describe a 
comparative harmony and _reconci- 
liation among men 0} osite dispo- 
sitions, the wolf and the lamb are 
said to dwell together, the ignorant 
perplexers of sacred writ suppose this 
actually to have been spoken of beasts 
and not of men of ferocious charac- 
ters. See these figures more ~ 
extended in Isaiah XI. and LXV. 
However, these symbols, and others 
of a similar kind in the Revelations, 
are always understood by the best 
expositors to refer to the introduction 
of better times. All institutions and 
establishments have had their golden 
age, and what is called the millenium 
or the reign of Christ upon the earth, 
has been termed that of pure christia- 
nity. The Reverend Moses Low- 
man on tbe Revelations, has there- 
fore denominated these as ‘* happy 
days of righteousness, of joy, and 
triumph—of external prosperity, 
when yirtue and innocency sha]! be 
in the throne; vice and victous men 
out of power and credit.” And again, 
he says ‘* Christ and his church reign 
on earth, when the truth and purity 
of the christian religion prevail against 
the opposition and corruptions of the 
world.” 

Dr. Whitby’s ideas of this period he 
expresses as those of ‘ Universal 
— and plenty ; agreat increase of 

nowledge, &c.” Now a period of 
universal peace and plenty can never 
be so appropriate as when it succeeds 
to a period of wniversal war and scar- 
city, such as has been the recent state 
of Europe or Christendom, and an 
increase of knowledge also must cer- 
tainly be admitted when the cultiva- 
tion of peace evinces a knowledye of 
men’s best interests. 

Of such a millenium 


as this, 
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Bishop Clogher observed, “ It is 
enough to say that it will be a period 
of great bliss, &c.” and ‘* that it was 
not necessary to confine the expres- 
sion of one thousand years to that 
precise number.” “‘ It may,” he says, 
‘* be taken in general only to signify 
a large and indefinite period.” 

I have made these preliminary ob- 
servations, and quoted these rational 
divines for the satisfaction of unbe- 
lievers, who are mostly in the habit 
of preferring argument to authority. 

It must be owned that the oppres- 
sion suffered by the Israelites under 
the Babylonish captivity, and the de- 
liverance predicted by the Jewish 
prophets, with the rebuilding of Je- 
rusalem in a more glorious state, &c. 

ave birth to a similar language in 
the new testament respecting the res- 
toration and recovery of the church 
from papal or Babylonian despotism 
and darkness. Both the 
Christ and Antichrist are figured out 
under the idea of cities, one called 
Babylon the Great, the. mother of 
harlots; the other the New Jerusa- 
Jem, the faithful bride; which at 
length, after along night of separa- 
tion, should be joined to her spouse, 
who redeems her by his victories over 
the arch-enemy, and produces a new 
era; a happy change of which, in 
scripture language, the following is a 
specimen from Revelations corres- 
ponding with Isaiah Ixv. &c. &c. 

And I saw a new heaven and a 
new earth: for the first heaven and 
the first earth were passed away, and 
there was no more sea (viz. no more 
trouble or agitation). 


And [, John, saw the holy city 
New Jerusalem, coming down from 
God out of heaven. And I heard 


a great voice, saying, Behold the ta- 
bernacle of God is with men, and he 
will dwel] with them, and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes, 
and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain ; for the 
former state of things are passed 
away. 

And he that sat upon the throne, 
said, Behold, I make all things new. 

Of this new state, called the new 
city of Jerusalem, it is .also said, 
«« The nations of them that are saved 
shall walk in the light of it ; and the 
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kings of the earth do nett their glo 
and honour into it: and they sha 
bring the glory and honour of the na- 
tions into it. 

And the gates of it shall not he shut 
at all by day; for there shall be no 
night there. 

ut neither the millenium, nor the 
belief of the Book of the Revelations, 
are essential articles of the christian 
faith, or, it would be most lamenta- 
ble that they cannot be understood 
sufficiently without the assistance of 
the learned or the studious. Hence 
the superficial and illiterate, parti- 
cularly those of the low_methodisti- 
cal classes, are continually distorting 
or obscuring the figurative language 
of scripture. According to no rule of 
interpretation whatever can the latter 
chapters of the Revelations, and their 
ee, passages in Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, be made to apply 
to any state but an earthly one, re- 
newed and improved ; and still the 
ignorant and unskilful continue to 
mislead themselves in supposing the 
scenes, and events these passages re- 
fer to as yet afar off, andonly dimly 
seen through dark futurity ; or they 
more presumptuously confine them 
to that refined state of bliss to which 
no description whatever can be ade- 
quate. Every attempt of this nature 
is most effectually precluded by the 
express determination of the letter 
and spirit of scripture, which has fre- 
guently intimated, and positively de- 
clared, in reference to the nature and 
circumstances of the heavenly state, 
“‘ that eye has not seer, nor has 
the ear heard, neither has it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive the 
things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.’ 

Of course, the local detail, the mi- 
nute description, and the puerilities 
in which low and illiterate preach- 
ers indulge, seem more adapted to 
the laxity of a legendary tale than to 
the dignity and awful reserve of the 
christian revelation. 

In opposition to the abuse of the 
symbolical parts of scripture, Mr, J. 

mith, in his select discourses, re- 
ublished by the learned Bishop of 
landaff, remarks that ‘* no piece of 
prophecy is to be understood of the 
mundus animarum, (the world of spi- 
~ the separate state) for indeed, it 
2° 
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is impossible to describe that, or to 
comprebend it in this life, therefore 
all divine revelation must concern 
some state in this world.. And so we 
must understand all those places that 
treat of a new heaven and a new 
earth 

But, perhaps, some of the most wan- 
ton deviations from the sacred canons 
of scripture and just criticism, may 
be tcund, among others, in some of 
the dissenterssermons pubiisbed on ac- 
couui of the jate jubilee : for instance, 
could we suppose that one of these 
in which, though the preacher insi- 
nuates a paralle! between the reign 
of his present majesty and that of the 
Messiah, in its cignity, purity, and 
duration, he, notwithstanding, applies 
the very same language and figures 
by which the former is described in 
the scriptures, to another state at the 
end of time, after the destruction of 
the world; oud of the ashes of which, 
he says, ** the new heaven and the 
new earth are to arise, phoenix 
like.” 

Now if evidence of uncommon in- 
consistency did not appear manifest, 
could it be credited, that in a discotrse 
of this nature the preacher himself, 
after frequently, though ignorantly 
alluding to a coe hee period under 
various naines, such as the latter days, 
(not when days shall be no more), to 
a period of ** general and universal 
yeace” (surely on earth aud not in 
eam to a period when the nations, 
the gentiles, (and not the blessed), 
shall Jearn war no more; and to a 
period, when, to use the preacher’s 
own words, ‘* the animal creation are 
to drop their savage instincts.” I say, 
after this, could it be thought he 
would repeat the assertion that this 
grand period would be subsequent to 
the resurrection of the dead, and to 
the last judgment ? and yet at that 
period, as if érutes were to partake 
with men, he says, ‘* the animal 
creation feeling a kind of sympathe- 
tic transformation, will drop their 
savage instincts, and assume the con- 
ciliating aitractious of peace.” If this 
is not spoiling christianity with the 
vain philosophy of the Pythagoreans 
it can have no meaning; or the 
reacher’s ideas of a future state of 
liss, must either be frivolous and fan- 
ciful in the extreme; or otherwise so 
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gross as to resembie the sensuality of 
a Turk, rather than the seriousness 
of a Christian, whether Trinitarian, 
Arian, or Socinian. It is a very tri- 
vial excuse for a Christian preacher 
thus meddling with speculative points, 
to plead any example-for his puerile 
attempts to illustrate the state of the 
blessed in heaven by any petty com- 
parisons of the transformation of 
beasts, or others from Ovid or Virgil, 
(even supposing the preacher so quot- 
ing Virgil coud read them) -or even 
from Cowper. Such applications to 
illustrate the happiness of the blessed, 
are not in unison with any christian 
doctrines, which give the most fan- 
ciful speculator no authority for the 
association of brutes with the spirits 
of just men made pesfect ; but if holy 
writ, as it cannot be denied, does 
rohibit such unwarrantable speécu- 
ations, by the express declaration 
** that neither the eye, the ear, nor 
the heart of man, can have any con- 
ception of the place or the joys pre- 
pared for the righteous ;” then it unde- 
niably follows, that no description of 
heaven can be admitted from simili- 
tudes drawn irom the earth, of course, 
portions of scripture so wrested, ob- 
scured and misapplied, having quite a 
different meaning, are lost to the hear- 
er whose understanding is at the same 
time abused. Bovond all doubt, spe- 
culations of every kind should as far 
as possible be banished from the pul- 
pit, particularly po/itical sermons 
under cover of re/igious titles; and 
the doctrine delivered should be 
adapted to the few plain persons and 
the females who make up the bulk 
of the congregations here alluded to. 
Party or political transactions or 
disputes, Dr. Paley observes, in bis 
sermon on the use and propriety of 
local and occasional preaching, ‘¢ are 
at all times unfit subjects, not only 
of discussion, but even of hints and 
surmises in the pulpit.” 

In fine, that babel of presumption 
and confusion, of which These given 
some outlines, cannot be more strong- 
ly contrasted than by referring to the 
words of this truly pious and judi- 
cious diving upon that important pe- 
riod of the christian dispensation now 
approachiig. 

‘© That our Lord's dominion,” he 
says, ‘* will not only remain unto the 
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end of the world, but that its effects 
in the world will be greedy enlarged 
and increased, is signified very ex- 
ressly in the second chapter of the 
ipistle to the Hebrews. The Apostle 
in this passage applies to our Lord a 
quotation from the Psalms : ‘* Thou 
hast put all things in subjection under 
his feet :”—and then draws from it a 
strict inference: ‘‘ for in that he put 
all things in subjection under him, 
he left nothing that he did not put 
under him.” And then he remarks 
as a fact, ‘‘ but now we see not yet 
all things put under him :” that com- 
plete entire subjection which is here 
promised, hath not yet taken place. 
The promise must, therefore, refer to 
a still future order of things. This 
doctrine of a progressive increase and 
final completeness of our Lord’s king- 
dom, is also virtually laid down in the 
passage from the Corinthians already 
cited, “ He must reign til! he hath 
put all things under his feet.” For 
that this subjugation of his several 
enemies wil] be successive, one after 
another, is strongly intimated by the 
expression, ‘* the dast enemy that 
shall be destroyed, is death.” 

Now to apprehend the probability 
of these things coming to pass, or 
rather to remove any opinion of their 
improbability, we ought constantly 
to bear in our mind, this momentous 
truth, that in the hands of the Deity 
time is nothing; that he has eternity 
to act in. The Christian dispensa- 
tion, nay, the world itself, muy be 
in its infancy. A more perfect dis- 
play of the power of Christ and his 
religion may be in reserve, and the 
ages, which it may endure, after the 
obstacles and impediments to its re- 
ception are removed, may be, beyond 
comparison longer than those which 
we have seen, in which it has been 
struggling with great difficulties, most 
especially with ignorance and preju- 
dice. We ought not to be moved 
any more than the Apostles were 
moved with the reflection which was 
cast upon their mission, ‘* that since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things con- 
tinue as they were.” We ought to 
return the answer which one of them 
returned: that what we call tardi- 
ness in the Deity is not so; that with 
him ‘* a thousand years are as one 
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day,” words which confound and 
astonish human understanding, yet 
strictly and metaphysically true. 


‘* Now the economy which appears 

to be destined for the human creation, 
TI mean for that part of it which shall 
be reserved to future happiness, is, 
that they shall live in a state of local 
society with one another, and under 
Jesus Christ as their head ; experi- 
encing a sensible connection amongst 
themselves, as well as the operation 
of his authority, as their Lord and 
rovernor. I think it likely that our 
saviour had this state of things in 
view, when in his final discourse with 
his Apostles, he tells them, “ I go to 
prepare a place for you. And if I go 
and prepare a place for you,! will 
come again and receive you unto 
myself: that where I am, there ye 
may be also.”—John xiv. 2,3. And 
again, in the same discourse, and 
referring to the same economy—* Fa- 
ther,” says he, ‘* I will that they 
also whom thou hast given me, be 
with me where I am, that they may 
behold my glory which thou hast 
given me:” for that this was spoken, 
not merely of the twelve who were 
then sitting with Jesus, and to whom 
his discourse was addressed, but of 
his disciples in future ages of the world, 
is fairly collected from his words 
(xvii. 20.)—** Neither pray I for, 
these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their 
word.” 


The Doctor after referring again to 
this ‘* future dispensation,” and the 
various allusions to it in the New 
‘Testament, concludes thus:—‘* We 
may be assured that these expressions 
mean something real; refer to some- 
thing real; though it be something 
which is to take place in the future 
dispensation of which we have been 
speaking.” 

Here leaving Dr. Paley and the 
illiterate pretenders who differ with 
him, [ may, with your permission, 
in future, notice other branches of 
fabulous theology, maintained by 
some erudite writers upon these 
subjects. 


Anti MERCATOR: ’ 


$0 


Six oniternat Letters from Mr. 
GenTLemMaNn to Witi1aM JuLius 
Micxtsg, translator of the Lustap. 


wh my good friend Mr. 
Mickle, alive! in London! 


and kind enough to remember me! 
to remember one who has been for 
three years endeavouring to forget 
himself! but a truce with admiration. 
Dear Sir, let me congratulate you and 
myself, that a larger field of practical 
speculation, as I may call it, has 
opened upon such faculties as you 
are happily possessed of; why did I 
not know of your being in London 
sooner? [ sent several fruitless en- 
quiriés to Edinburgh, and can hardly 
think, rusticated as [ have been, how 
you traced me out. If ever | doubt 
of your favourite principle, and let 
me call it mine, it is when I consider 
myself in a state of separation from a 
sensible, sincere, and therefore, va- 
luable acquaintance; however, I hope 
that next winter will convey me to 
the much desired society of one, than 
whom no man living more commands 
my esteem —Politics! the very word 
must be sickening toa feeling mind 
after the intolerable load of nonsense, 
ribaldry, and, what is worst of all, na- 
tional reflections, with which the in- 
jured press has groaned. I thank 
God and reflection for placing me in 
a moderate medium of opinion, equal- 
ly distant from the uncbaritable ex- 
tremes, to call them no worse, of either 
side.— Your encounter with the mi- 
litary gentlemen, comes upon me with 
double force, as many instances of 
such forward ignorance in that sphere 
of life have come within my own par- 
ticular knowledge. ‘The infectious 
breath of party reached us here, but 
without any other effect than occasion- 
ing some bets of six tO four, two to 
one, &c. that being the logic of this 
county, in support of the different 
opinions. To avoid such irrational 
jargon I have employed most of my 
time in gratifying the Cacocihes Seri- 
éendi, which nature has planted in my 
disposition; in consequence of whic! 
l have let slip a volume, of which I 
shall earnestly request your opinion ; 
it is called “a Trip to the ariel 24 
lished by Crowder in Paternoster-Row, 


and several others; but] believe from 
what [ have beard much neglected as 
to advertising and other necessary 
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pe of care in publication; I shall 
e obliged if you can collect any 
opinions that may either encourage 
me to carry on the design or drop it 
as useless to the world and unprofitable 
to myself. I know you have impar- 
tiality enough not to be biassed by 
particular or even general judgment ; 
therefore | may venture to let you 
know that though some have made 
slight objections, I have had letters 
from three clergymen of allowed 
abilities, and as many more from per- 
sons of mucl: reputed taste, paying 
me, what | think, too extensive com- 
pliments. Sensible I am that ‘real 
merit is not the shortest road to popu- 
larity; but pray let me have your 
sentiments, not as an acquaintance 
but a critic. Pray is Mr. Boswell in 
London, and what part of it? will you 
be kind enough to enquire either at 
the Bedford Coffee-House, Covent- 
Garden, or, the Smyrna, in Pall 
Mall, if one Mr. Derrick be in town; 

and you will much oblige me. 


I have for some time had a strong 
bent of inclination towards London; 
which by the knowledge of your being 
there, | may say without compliment, 
is much increased. I only wait for 
the settlement of some family affairs, 
and then I hope in person to assure 
pon, with what very unfeigned regard, 

am, 
Dear Sir, most faithfully 
And entirely, your very 
Humble servant, 
Francis GENTLEMAN. 
Malton, Yorkshire, 
May 8, 1764. 


This will reach you on Friday; and 
if you can favour me with an answer 
to the points of enquiry I have taken 
the liberty to make, by the Tuesday's 
or Thursday's post following, I shall 
esteem it a pleasure and obligation. 





Dear Sir, August 4, 1764. 


Your most agreeable favour from 
the banks of the Isis now lies before 
me; which I imagine has been so 
long delayed, by Mr. Beckett's not 
exactly knowing my address,as our 
correspondence has been carried on 
through the medium of a gentleman 
who has the privilege of franking, and 
indulges me with receiving and _for- 
warding all my little transactions in 
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the epistolary way; however, I am in 
hopes, that this may still go time 
enough to find you at the seat of the 
Muses. You say you are not versed 
in ceremony, no more am I: and as I 
am myself not a little eccentric, I can 
more easily forgive the retrograde 
potions of a friend; though at the 
saine time his silence occasions regret. 
As the miller of Mansfield, says, “* Do 
courtiers think their dependants can 
eat promises?” Well, you are not 
the only one that has been promise 
crammed; may all such rascally pa- 
trons feel at one time or other, just 
punishment in public contempt or 
domestic disquiet. How aptly, how 
feelingly, have you introduced Phx- 
drus’s stag. The nine figuresare, in 
this money-loving age, worth nine 
hundred muses, and you are happy in 
being acquainted with them; as for 
iny part, | have wished a thousand 
times that my too tender father had 
bred mea mechanic of any sort, and 
kept my ideas down to such a sphere; 
however, there were views which 
justified bim in giving me a genteel, 
though not a very learned, education, 
which threw me in the bewitching 
way of Dryden and Pope; who, with 
some others, joined forces and con- 
verted me from prudence to poetry. 
Yet I must do myself the justice to 
say, that, had reason presented herself 
at any time in a profitable shape, 
rhyme should have been immediately 
sacrificed to her; but, acquainted 
with no sphere of business, disap- 
pointed in several fayourable views, 
cajoled by hope, and imposed on by 
knaves, L have often had recourse to 
my Pen, as a relief from more labori- 
ous thought. You mertion my Fables; 
they have indeed been honouradly re- 
ceived at court and very favourably 
by all the critics who have yet taken 
notice of them; several have been 
transcribed into the papers, magazines, 
&c. and several eminent judges have 
sent me most flattering approbation ; 
Lady CharlotteF inch, also, thePrince’s 
governess, honoured me with a letter 
of thanks from her own hand ; for the 
mention made of her, and the great en- 
tertainment,as she was pleased to phrase 
it, the Fables in general had given 
her:—thus far donour. As to profit, 
that may be known hereafter. 1 pub- 


lished about a month before them a 
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poetical epistle called ‘‘ Characters,” 
addressed to Lord Carlisle; I shall 
beg, when in London, that you will 
convey your candid opinion of these 
two last productions, and, as you re- 
gard me, be severely kind. Rather 
than miss a post, | must leave great 
part of your's unanswered, and refer 
myself, as parsons frequently do part 
of their sermons, to a future oppor- 
tunity. Excuse then an abrupt con- 
clusion, and believe me to be, with 
every sentiment of warm esteem, 
Dear Sir, affectionately 
And sincerely your's, 
Francis GENTLEMAN. 

Please to let me know your London 
address. If you dont write in about 
ten days, as I shall be from hence, 
after that a week, you need not write 
before the latter end of current 
month. ‘To me, at Malton, York- 
shire, is sutlicient. 

Dear Sir, 

Excuusive of that friendly regard 
which makes me wish to hear often 
from you; the diffiidence, not vanity 
of an author, has created desire of a 
letter for some posts, by post, to in- 
form me whether the southern clime 
affords as favourable influence to the 
general as our northern one; I give 
you the pleasure to hear that man 
persons of competent and independ- 
ent taste have been liberal of praise; 
as to advantage, that is not likely to 
be so considerable as might have been 
expected, from the unlucky absence 
of two persons, whose influence at 
Scarbro’ would have been highly 
serviceable, but disappointment sits 
easy upon me; besides, I wrote the 
piece from real feelings, and so far am 
gratified; Ihave it whispered, in a 
letter from London, that Churchill 
will infallibly retort, has he done it 
in his Times just published? And 
pray what do the miraculous re- 
viewers say? Am 1 not triflingly 
troublesome? Certainly, yes, but [ 
should be curiously glad to make si- 
milar enquiries about any production 
of your's, and therefore flatter myself 
you wont consider me as an absolute 
intruder; pray has the copy passed 
through your hands to Mr. Derrick at 
Tunbridge? Winter comes forward 
apace: may your patron be to you 
returning spring, or rather hope’s 
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ripened harvest; I have myself been 
so perplexed by expectation, though 
not in regard of great men, that by 
sympathy, as well as friendship, [ am 
strongly impelled to feel for your sus- 
pensive situation: but the optimist 
maxim, my constant recourse, and a 
thorough confidence of providential 
protection spreads a calm that mere 
philosophy could never bestow; not 
a stoical apathy, but a lively acquies- 
cence with the events of life, nay, 
even an approbation of them, however 
cross. Encouraged by your kind and 
sincere approbation more than by that 
of many others, 1 have prepared a se- 
cond volume, though 7 yateg in- 
terrupted by matters of different con- 
cern, which indeed have thrown some 
damp both upen this and the preced- 
ing one; if they can fight their way, I 
am in hopes that the remainder of the 
plan will be much more general, and 
therefore more entertaining. I fear 
Ishall not get to London any thing 
like so soon as] expected, a most sen- 
sible disappointment, as | proposed to 
myself great satisfaction from perso- 
nal intercourse with my friend. Well, 
as Shakspeare says, “‘ Patience and 
time run through the roughest day.” 
Nothing can give me more singular 
pleasure than to hear, per return of 
post, that you are well and in spirits. 
Prythee, why dont you commit some 
of your ingenious and useful specula- 
tions to print? You are certainly too 
modest or too idle: were I at hand, [ 
would, pro dono publico, rouse you up. 
W hat rhapsodical stuff do I tax both 
your pocket and patience with; but 
you'll forgive, and believe I am never 
any thing more than, 
Dear Sir, 
Your very affectionate friend 
And servant, 
Francis GENTLEMAN. 
Malton, Tuesday, 
Sept. 4, 1764. 
Dear Sir, 
AssrNce from this place for above a 
fortnight, after your last most obli- 
ging favour reached it, has occasioned 
my delay in acknowledging the plea- 
sure | received therefrom ; a pleasure 
you cannot be more willing to com- 
municate than I am to receive and 
enjoy. 
To be methodical, 


I shall trace 


(January 


your's line by line, and endeavour to 
say something upon each. As to that 
charge of deferring my opinion to 
another time, in regard of somewhat 
you particularly wish to know, be so 
indulgent as to assist my treacherous 
memory; treacherous I call it, be- 
cause it has scarce any degree of re- 
tention except my unalterable regard 
for those persons whom [ have met in 
life, who, according to my poor opi- 
nion, deserve esteem: a light, my 
good friend, Mr. Mickle must. always 
stand in, while, as Shakspeare has it, 
memory holds any seat in this dis- 
tracted frame. Doremind me of what 
my opinion is wanted on: your hu- 
mane mention of a certain LITTLE 
great man argues a most philosophi- 
cal disposition; nay, savours strongl 
even of stoicism. I would not, wit 
all my warmth and resentment about 
me, wish any man very severe tempo- 
ral, much less spiritual, chastisement ; 
yet, such fellows as your voluntary 
sneaking patron, I would have them 
feel the stings of self-conviction. I 
am heartily glad, however, to hear 
that he is not the person on whose 
patronage you depended for an esta- 
blishment in some public office; and 
am highly pleased that you have proof 
of his rascally evasion under his own 
hand ;* as sense teaches us to despise, 
so | think does humanity allow us to 
detest such animals; for | am per- 
fectly of that opinion, which says, He 
who feels not a wrong, will not feel a 
favour. So far with regard to a lite- 
rary transaction of yours; now for 
some very, very kind remarks you 
have made upon my Fables. By the 
by, Lwish you had seen the whole col- 
lection, and then your criticisms hav- 
ing more latitude, would have been 
more acceptable and more useful to 
me. ; 

Fable, both as to invention and ex- 
ecution, is certainly difficult; to be 
obvious and entertaining, fanciful and 
familiar, are circumstances not easily 
hit off; nor do I think that climax you 
seem to wish for, which indeed every 
reader must allow desirable, can be 
always maintained; in the same sub- 
jects incidents of the most striking 





* See a letter from Lord L 
to Mr. Mickle, in 
Mickle, p. xxx. 
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nature will rise first. This } myself 
discovered to be particularly the case 
of my fable of the Fine Lady, &c. yet 
must own I had not the address to 
avoid it, nor the penetration to disco- 
yer a method of avoiding it. You 
would be amazed how many different 
opinions, most of them truly sensible, 
have reached’ me; the only fable 
marked by any two as the best, is the 
Philosopher and Rattle; ali others 
chose differently, and my favourite, 
the Angel and Hermit, has hitherto 
been undistinguished. To pass from 
this production to some others: you 
must know | have been urgéd to pub- 
lish a play of mine, and several other 
poetical pieces, by subscription, Pro- 
posals have got abroad, and above one 
hundred names are already in the list, 
above fifty of them people of conse- 
quence ; the prospect of powerful sup- 
port is rationally fair. You remem- 
ber I proposed a subscription at Glas- 
gow; cross incidents prevented that 
from taking place: as some: few paid 
towards that, [shall advertise in Edin- 
burzh and Glasgow, that former sub- 
scribers shall haye books of this deli- 
vered to their order. Your name I 
have put down, and shall order you a 
copy when ready. - 

How much am I pleased with your 
account of Oxford, which, iike a strict 
likeness in painting, proves its vera- 
city by the strong lines, the striking 
symmetry, and irresistible colouring. 
To a man of your speculation there 
must be an odd tragi-comic mixture of 
sensations, occasioned by the motley 
contrasts of collegiate importance and 
urbanic servility; your censure and 
commiseration must, | know, operate 
alternately in a powerful manner, 
though, to say truth, I think they are 
both feelings of too serious a nature 
for any man to encourage in the gene- 
ral farce of life; once [ thought other- 
wise; experience now has taught me, 
that to take honest care of our own 
interests, to do wnat good and as little 
harm as we can, is all the care we 
should feel or admit; to grieve at 
vices and follies is as unprofitable as 
to languish for enjoyments beyond all 
possible expectation. You blame me 
for sermonizing in fable: why should 
{ do it in letter? By the bye, dont 
think the word blame is here captious- 
ly mentioned. I rejoice in your 
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friendly remarks, and insist upon a 


continuation of them, as your friend- 
ship wishes me to improve. You de- 
sire a long letter. 1 don’t know how 
to consider this: as to the matter, that 
you must determine; as to the writ- 
ing, it is small enough, close enough, 
and bad enough to tire a very reso- 
lute forhearauce: yet I make no apo- 
logy, being assured that, were it no- 
thing but trifle fram beginning toend, 
your brow would distend from con- 
traction into smiles at coming to the 
name of, dear Sir, 
Your most assured friend 
And faithful servant, 
Francis GENTLEMAN, 

Malton, Oct. 12, 1766. 

T beg to hear with your first conve- 
nience. When do you expect to reach 
the capital ? : 


Dear Sir, 
NoTWITHSTANDING apologies are in 
my mind:exerescences, both of con- 
versation and correspondence, yet it 
unfortunately happens that am 
obliged to Lo that way as your 
last favour has been near a month un- 
answered ; three weeks of the time I 
was at York, and some indispensible 
attention to my subscription volume 
has totally engrossed every moment 
since. As tothe chief point of your's, 
which kindly requires my advice in 
regard of an intended publication, I 
shall say every thing I can-suggest, 
It was but two posts before your's 
reached Malton; I sent a letter to my 
friend, Mr. Cowper, for Mr. Beckett, 
wherein I expatiated warmly and 
largely on the defects in publication 
with regard to country booksellers, 
most of whom are such dolts, that they 
never venture to send for a book un- 
less ordered; now, as not one-half of 
the readers ever see a London paper, 
and new pieces are seidom advertised 
in the country ones, how should an 
author have fair play. Asan instance, 
I gave Mr. Beckett notice, that by 
mere accident I had heard from three 
such capital places, as Newcastle, 
Chester, and Manchester, where not 
one copy of my Fables had been seen 
four months after they were published, 
and a master of a large grammar 
school at the last place was obliged to 
order some before he could see them, 


E 
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From hence, and some other observa- 
tions, I have reason to think a more 
effectual method might be pursued, 
though I can't immediately point it 
out; as almost every bookseller’s shop 
is now a circulating library, and one 
knows not, if copies were lent upon 
hazard, whether they would even buy 
one forthemselves; however, I would 
venture it in your case, and will the 
first thing I publish on my own ac- 
count. Please to let me know the 
title and general plan of the piece, 
and I'll mention it, either personally 
or by letter, to every reader of taste 
in this part. 1 will also, in the York 
Courant, give, when published, an 
account; such as | know it will de- 
serve. Had not my subscription been 
on foot, which has been very much 
countenanced round York, I could 
have made interest to push off several 
copics. However, though I am some- 
thing limited, [ll take every step that 
friendship and my best judgment can 
suggest. Shall 1 confess an impa- 
tience to see this youngest child of 
your. brain. May it happily enter and 
prosperously pass through life. 
Believe me to be, 
Dear Sir, with affection, 
Faithfully your friend and servant, 
Francis GENTLEMAN. 
Malton, Dec. 7, 1766. 


Shall I, according to English cus- 
tom, wish you the compliments of the 
approaching season and many happy 
years? Do you propose seeing Lon- 
don this winter? Can you inform 
me where Mr. Boswell is, Lord Auch- 
inlech's son? 

There are about seventy copies on 
royal paper at half-a-guinea each, and 
one hundred common paper at 5s. 
each, subscribed for without any as- 
sistance from London, which I expect, 
through the influence of two or three 
leading friends, will doa great deal; 
even York does not furnish above ten 
or a dozen of the number yet, no re- 
gular publication of the scheme being 
made. Indeed, the expense will be 
considerable, as I shall have four cop- 
per-plates elegantly engraved, and 
every other article adequately exe- 
cuted. Sixty pounds will be the least 
for 100 royal and 300 common copies, 
besides advertising, proposals, &c. . 


(JANUARY 


Dear SiR, 

Your favour of February the 16th has 
remained thus long unanswered by a 
mere accident, my being out of the 
way when it arrived, and being mis- 
laid for a fortnight or better after I 
came home. Iam very glad that the 
piece which has cost you so much 
pains jn preparation is now on the 
eve of publication. May the success 
1 prognosticate it deserves attend your 
merit. Your explanation of the sub- 
ject, and the style of poetry in which 
it is wrote, isa particular favour. As 
to the first, it is extremely well adapt- 
ed to useful and entertaining satire: 
in respect of the versification, Spen- 
ser’s manner is certainly a bold at- 
tempt, yet, in mny opinion, extremely 
well adapted to your design, and, hap- 
pily executed, must reflect great cre- 
dit upon you as an author. 

D. Hume, as you observe, has 
struck out many peculiar, partial, and 
consequently ridiculous opinions; 
perhaps no man of equal abilities and 
reading ever struck out more; nor 
did he ever mark oddity for his cha- 
racter as a critic more strongly than 
in his observation upon Spenser, 
whose manner, so far from being easy, 
is the direct contrary, and what I be- 
lieve his unparalleled relation, Doug- 
las Hume, would find himself very un- 
equal to. 

The conduct of your piece seems to 
have a striking propriety, and the con- 
clusion must be nobly edifying. Dis- 
sipation and discontent certainly af: 
ford latitude for the strongest allego- 
rical genius to exercise itself in; and 
IT indulge myself in the opinion that 
I shall attend and sympathize with 
my friend through a large field of har- 
monious and picturesque speculation. 

Your enquiry concerning my sub- 
scription conveys a fresh mark of 
esteem. I believe it will be a good 
and reputable one. Ina week or two 
some proposals on an improved plan 
will be published, and some of these 
shall be transmitted to Mr. Prince's 
kind care, under your favourable in- 
fluence. As tothe booksellers of York, 
there are four all pretty much upon a 
footing; so that whoever your Lon- 
don publisher deals with will be the 
properest. If he has no fixed corres- 
pondent, Todd and Sootheran, as two 
diligent young fellows, may be eligi- 
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ble, and a letter from you, as author, 
may make them push. My atten- 
tion as to the York Paper and one of 
the London ones shall not be wanting, 
or any thing else that I can do, being 
sensible that I need not fear any im- 
putation of partiality from approba- 
tion. . 

Believe me to be, with affectionate 
esteem, Dear Sir, you very sincere 
friend, 

Francis GENTLEMAN. 
Malton, March 14, 1767. 





To * A Quenrist.” 
Dear Sir, 


W HEN I meet with a gentleman, 
' whose sentiments are conge- 
nial with my own, I overstep the bar- 
riers ceremony would erect, and ten- 
der him at once the hand of cordiality. 

I have perused your epistle in the 
last Universal Magazine, p. 458, with 
admiration!! I know not how it 
happens, that the world refuses to con- 
sider literary theft in the light of 
enormity it deserves. Had I my wish, 
a regular court of criticism should be 
established ; within the jurisdiction 
of which all extracts, quotations, imi- 
tations, paraphrases, transmogrifica- 
tions, adaptations, and _transplanta- 
tions, should be cognizable, and the 
culprits strictly subject to. the verdict 
of the court. 

In consequence of your letter, I 
have abstained from sleep during the 
last two nights, in order to compare 
“Peregrine Pickie” with ‘ John 
Gilpin.” The result of my enquiry is 
a discovery that your 4 oy of un- 
fair imitation is, alas! but too, too 
warrantable: in the novel, a horse 
runs away with his rider; and in the 
poem, a horse runs away with his 
rider!!! What can be more palpa- 
ble than this ? 

Whether Cowper copied from 
Smollet, or whether they both bor- 
rowed from an anterior author, [ 
know no more than yourself; I think, 
however, that the Jatter conjecture is 
most probable, for it strikes me that 
the two authors bad their eye upon 
Swift's Nation of Horses, It is true, 
indeed, that none of these animals 
actually run away with their masters, 
and that for the best of all possible 
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reasons, because they had no masters- 
Nevertheless, my hypothesis is’ not 
altogether destitute of plausibility ; 
since those brutes evince such con- 
tempt for mankind, that had any one 
mounted them, they certainly would 
have run off with him. 

This reasoning, methinks, is con- 

clusive; but if you should still con- 
ceive that Cowper borrowed from the 
Novelist, then I submit that he took 
the idea, not from ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle,” 
but from ‘Sir Launcelot Greaves,” 
in which you wil] doubtless recollect 
how Captain Crow’s horse scampers 
across the meadows with the honest 
veteran. : 
_ Your criticism is rigid, but it is 
just; it is severe, yet we should re- 
member, that severity to one is kind- 
ness to hundreds. A however, the 
world is apt to cavil at any originality 
of design, Iam happy to find that you 
have avoided the consequence of such 
illiberality, by judiciously treading in 
the footsteps of Shakspeare. 

I have too high an opinion of your 
ingenuousness to imagine you have 
any wish to conceal that, in your ideas 
of similitude-and manner of compar}~ 
son, you have imitated that author's 
noble parallel between the kingdom 
of Macedon and the county of Mon- 
mouth, 

“* T tell you, captain,” says the 
learned Fluellen, “if you look into 
the maps of the ordd, I warrant that 
you sa// tind, iu the comparisons be- 
tween Macedon and Monmouth, that 
the situations, look you, is both alike ; 
there is a river in Macedon; there is 
also, moreover, a river in Monmouth. 
It is called Wye, at Monmouth; but 
it is out of my prains what is the 
name of the other river; but it is all 
one ; it is-as like as my fingers to my 
fingers, and there is salmons in both.” 

T most heartily condele with you, 
my dear Sir, on the frequenc pe ge 

iarisms. It is a lamentable truth, 
that one cannot take an author in 
hand without discovering that he has 
plundered others, or has himself been 
plundered. 

I possess but a few odd volumes, 
one of Milton, one of Cowper, one 
of Pope, one of Goldsmith, and.an 
old Latin grammar; I will open them 
as casualty shall direct, and let us 
mark the resylt. ; 

E2 


36 Fo. Justus. 
society consists of 301 meémbers, ad- 


Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her 
eye. Milton. 


The beauties of Europe at last appeared. 
Grace in their steps, and sensibility smiling 
in every eye. Goldsmith. 

— 


Love quarrels oft in pleasing concord end. 
Samson Agonistes. 


Amantium Ira amoris integratio est. 
Terence. 





In them is plainest taught and easiest learnt 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it 
so. Milton. 
Not to-admire is all the art] know, 
To make men happy and to keep them so. 
Pope. 
I heard the wrack, 
As earth and sky would mingle. 
Dlilton. 
Methinks yon gentleman, quoth she, 
Opposite in the apple tree, 
By his good will, would keep us single,, 





Till yonder Heaven and Earth shall mingle. P@ 


Cowper. 


Are not these examples of bare- 
faced imitation, sufficient to render 
the best humoured critic hypochon- 
driac ? 

But what avail comparisons. Will 
you believe me, I, the other day, saw 
a man’s horse, running away with 
him down the Edmonton Road, in 
the most impudent imitation of 
John Gilpin!!! 

Iam, my dear ‘Querist, 
Your melancholy friend, 
Momus, 





Queries respecting Benerir and 
Annuity Socrerigs. 


Mr. Editor, 


7OUR readiness to admit what- 

ever is calculated for public uti- 

lity, must be obvious to the nume- 

rous readers of your very valuable 
Miscellany. 

The importance of benefit and an- 
nuity societies is generally acknow- 
Jedged, and your insertion of the fol- 
lowing inquiries may probably lead to 
discussions, which will not only 
oblige the institution immediately re- 
ferred to, but be highly interesting 
and useful to other institutions of a 
sittilar deseription. 

Assume then, as a datum, that a 
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mitted between the of 21 and 
40, and barred from dangerous and 
hurtful occupations :—the object, to 
secure annuities to the widows of the 
deceased members; of 101. per an- 
num, if the husband, previous to his 
decease, had belonged to the society 
12 months ; or 20): per annum, if he 
had been two years a member. The 
annuity to cease, should the widow 
marry again, on her being paid one 
year’s annuity in advance, 

On these premises, I wish to have 
discussed,—1st. At what period, af- 
ter establishment, the Society may be 
supposed to have risen to its climax 
of mortality, and what number of 
annuities may probably attach to the 


society, in periods of five years, pre- _ 


vious to that time ? 

2d. What quarterly, or annual sub- 
scription, is necessary to support such 
a society, supposing each member 
ys for admission and certificates 
21. 12s. 6d. ; that the expences for se- 
cretary and accommodation are 40). 
per annum; and that occasional fines 
amount to 80]. each year? 

3d. On the supposition that the so- 
ciety possessed 3,500]. 3 per cent. 
consols. which would be the best me- 
thod to render it permanent? By 
enlarging its number, by adding to 
the former annual subscription, which 
is supposed ‘to be inadequate, or by 
additions te the admission and sub- 
scription of future members, as va- 
cancies may occur ? 

It might be desirable to ascertain, 
in addition to these, whether it is ele- 
gible for such a society to permit 
members to enlarge the annuity first 
proposed, and, if The priticiple be ad- 
mitted, then in what ratio the ad- 
vance should be founded, whether on 
the age and apparent health of the 
party, by paying @ proportionate ad- 
vance on_ his subscription, from the 
time that he commenced a member, 
or by forming an additional class.on 


the principle of an inereased sum for 


admission and subscription ? 
PROVIDENT 


To'Jusrus, 


YP NDEED, Justtis, you ate an ex- 


cellent’ fencer, but, like many 
persons skilled in the science of de- 
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fence, you have laid yourself open to 
attack in those particular parts which 
oa imtended ‘principally to guard. 

y aversion from abusive controvers 
is equally as strong as yours, and I al- 
ways consider that person to be near- 
ly defeated, and unworthy of any 
urther notice, who descends to scur- 
rilous invectives, and ful per- 
sonalities. In a periodical work, in- 
tended for the dissemination of know- 
ledge and science, a war of odious 
personality is peculiarly disgusting, 
and those persons who can have re- 
course to it, must have a very in- 
flated “pnee of their ~~ — 
uence, if they suppose that a lite- 
ay miscellany is benefited, or the 
minds of its readers improved by 
their senseless squabbles. I trust that 
our controversy will. close without 
having injured the respectable work 
in which it is inserted -by acrimo- 
nious epithets, or unjustifiable per- 
sonalities. With this exordium I re- 
turn to the contest. _ In the very out- 
set of your reply, you lay. yourself 
open to my attack, and, in fact, you 
turn your own weapons against your- 
self. I asserted, in defence of my 're- 
view, that an adjective can only give 
a new quality to, but that it cannot 
change the absolute meaning of, the 
substantive, and I was rather sur- 
prised to read, that in your attempt to 
controvert my position, you have ta- 
citly admitted it. The circumstance 
of the essential difference between a 
black and a white face bear no ana- 
logy to the. question in dispute; but 
even this very principle argues in fa- 
vour of my position. . A black anda 
white face are essentially different, 
but they are both faces. The adjec- 
tive alters not the sense of the sub- 
stantive, but the substantive. word is 
here the same ;. were we however to 
say.a white face, and a white. visage, 
would it. not be gross tautology ? 
Wherein consists the difference in 
recollecting, with a solemn.recollec- 
tion, er recollecting witha solemn 
reminiscence > if the adjective has 
the power of altering the substantive 
reminiscence, it has also the power 
of altering the substantive recollec- 
tion; but the substantive. in itself is 
not changed, it has only a quality 
given to it, for it will still remain a 
recollection, in spite of a whole host 
of adjectives which may be attached 


To ‘Justus. 
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to it. There is, to be sure, a difter- 
ence in walking slow and walking 
fast, but it is walking nevertheless. 
My recollection of a spoiled pudding, 
and my recollection of the death of a 
child, are certainly different, but you 
cannot alter either from being a re- 
collection, by the use of any adjec- 
tive, though diametrically opposite in 
its sense. But it is not with the sub- 
stantive that I am at war. I declar- 
ed the phrase, ‘‘ To recollect, with 
solemn reminiscence,” to be gross 
tautology, and whip me the man, says 
Sterne, who can censure for the sake 
of censure. In the disputed passage 
we have a verb active, the significa- 


tion of which is, ‘* To recover to- 


memory ;” and we have a substan- 
tive, the signification of which is, 
“© A recovery of ideas.” ‘To recollect 
with reminiscence, is therefore say- 
ing no more than to recollect, with 
recollection ; to-recollect, with joy 
or with sorrow, would be _intelli- 
gible, but to recollect with reminis- 
cence, would baffle profounder heads 
than either mine or yours, Justus, ‘to 
understand. Suppose we were to 
say, to.recollect with solemn recol« 
lection, what is it but saying, that 
you have a solemn recollection; and 
does not this shew that the verb is 
superfluous. To have a solemn re- 
collection, and to recollect with a 
solemn recollection have the same 
meaning, and therefore, as recollec- 
tion and reminiscence bear the same 
sense, Iam authorised in my opinion 
that the disputed passage is tautology. 

In regard to tautology of language 
you quote Johnson as your shield 
against my attack: I own it is a 
mighty one, but, in this case, it will 
not defend you. Johnson says, that 
tautology consists in a repetition of 
the sanie words, or.of the same sense 
in different words; and here, Justus, 
I must own the penetration of the 
author of Nubilia (I only mean there- 
ly to say that the author of Nulilia 
is possessed of penetration) appears 
to have deserted you; Johnson does 
not say, that there must be a repeti- 
tion of the same words to. constitute 
tautology ; no, he says, that tautology, 
although it consist im a repetition of 
the same words, a/so-consistsin @ 
difference of words bearing thé same 
sense ; now as recollection and _ re- 
miniscence.are different wards, beare 
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ing the same sense, am I not justified 
even by the authority of Johnson in 
denouncing the passage tu be tauto- 
logy of language? You suppose I 
will not allow that recollection and 
reminiscence are the same in ortho- 
raphy; surely, Justus, you must 
ae a very mean opinion of the abi- 
lities of your opponent, even to ha- 
zard such a supposition. A supposi- 
tion implies a degree of doubt: and 
can you possibly doubt of my know- 
ledge in a point, the ignorance of 
which mets disgrace a schoolboy ? 
But what has orthography to'do with 
the question? Tautology of language 
exists without any reference to or- 
thography; for I consider language 
in the sense in which it is used above, 
to mean, manner of expression, and 
therefore to divide tautology of lan- 
guage by the rules of are: is 
ike attempting to ascertain the di- 
mensions of a circle by trigonome- 
try. 

In regard to the third question, I 
am still so obstinatelv rivetted to my 
former opinion, that all your endea- 
vours fail in impressing conviction on 
my mind. You have quoted Shake- 
speare, Milton, Pope, Young, Addi- 
son, and South. To question such au- 
thorities would be deemed presump- 
tuous; nor do I mean to question 
them. I acknowledge the construc- 
tion of the sentences to be just, nay 
even beautiful. I could not dare 
even to whisper an expression of cen- 
sure on any one of them. Fur- 
ther, I acknowledge your grammatical 
strictures to be just, and which con- 
vince me that you are.no Tyro in 

hijology. You will therefore, per- 
naps, be surprised, after these ac- 
knowledgments, to read, that I still 
hold the passage in Nubilia to be er- 
roneous. Impossible, Sir, I think 
I hear you exclaim. You must be 
arguing now like an opposition mem- 
ber, who, although the propriety of a 
political step be set before his eyes 
in the most convincing point of light, 
roust still speak against it, merely be- 
cause he sits on a particular side of the 
house. Stop, Sir; I have, perhaps, 
very good reasons to give for my op- 
position to your remarks, aud [ think 


you will allow that they are worthy of 


your consideration. 
The rule of grammar which you 
mention may ‘be very «imple, but it is 


[January 


subject to certain conditions, the 
principal one of which is, that it re- 
quires the adjective to be definitive. 
Now, in all the quotations which you 
have advanced, the adjective is d 
nitive, and can only apply to one cir- 
cumstance or thing ; so that there ig 
nothing left for the imagination to 
supply, nor is there any possibility of 
the imagination of the reader supply- 
ing any other idea than that which 
actually existed in the mind of the 
author. I will take them separately. 
** Let each man do his dest.” Shake- 
speare. Is no: here the sentence com- 
plete?) A man having done his best, 
can do no more. Besides, it is an 
idiom of the language, and is univer- 
sally understood ; but, supposing we 
were to say, ** let each man do his 
greatest, would there not be some- 
thing for the imagination to pay 
He may do his greatest good or his 
greagest harm; but when we say that 
a man has done his best, we leave the 
mind satisfied, for the idea is complete, 
Secondly, <*‘ What reward awaits the 
good. ** Milton.” ‘To what can good 
apply but to man? You cannot pos- 
sibly attach any other meaning to the 
sentence, for it is man on/y who is 
subject to a state of reward and pu- 
nishment. Thirdly, 


Grant the dad what happiness they 
would, 
One thing they must want, which is to 
pass for good, 
Pope. 


In the first line to what does bad re- 
fer? I anticipate your answer : to man. 
‘The meaning is absolute, it admits of 
no other construction whatever. In 
the second line, ‘* to pass for good.” 
I deny that the adjective passes for a 
substantive; its sense is definitive, 
and the adjective being in the positive 
determines the precise idea ; but if we 
were to say, to pass for the greatest, 
the question would -be, whether to 
= tor the 7— fool, the greatest 

snave, or the greatest philosopher ? 
The mind may fix on either, and 
therefore the sentence would be in- 
complete. It were extending this let- 
ter to an unnecessarv length to copy 
the quotatians from Young, Addison, 
and South, for the same rule will 
hold good in them, as in the quota- 
tions from Milton and Pope, ‘The 
adjectives a/l apply to men, and can 
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apply to no other object, therefore 
ro are definitive; the wisest of all 
ages can only mean the wisest men of 
all ages. In the passage of Nubilia [ 
object to the superlative, as it leaves 
the sentence incomplete, and the 
imagination may supply many states 
to which the sciences might arrive, 
and which might not accord with the 
idea of the author. 

Having now entered fully into the 
question, and defended my original 
opinion, I submit my present re- 
marks to your consideration. 1 dis- 
claim the mere idea of a_ literary 
conquest ; for Iwill thank that per- 
son, at any time, who will convince 
me, by sound argument, of an error ; 
but at the sametime J am resolved, 
that having once censured the errors 
of another, I will always step boldly 
forward and avow the reasons for my 
censure ; but, as soon as | am con- 
vinced that these reasons are false, I 
will step as boldly forward and ac- 
knowledge that the error was in me, 
and not in him whom I — 
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THE PREFACE. 


rEXHERE is such an innate prin- 

ciple in the hearts of most men 
that they are able to admit nothing 
for current, but what is obvious, nor 
reckon any thing credible, unless it 
be visible. But seeing almost every 
climate doth peculiarly afford some- 
thing rare and unusual, it stands with 
sreason that some climate should, in 
an especial manner, produce some 
more extraordinary novelty, if not to 
others incredible, yet, at least, won- 
derful, and not easily digested for 
truth. 

That there is a nation of men, called 
Pygmies, hath been averred by au- 
thors of pregnant ingenuity, solid 
judgment, and authentick esteem: 
and though many have omitted a due 
enquiry into this matter, yet such, 
aud so many, have given their suf- 
fiages for the certainty of it, that, we 
may, without the imputation of cre- 
dulity, account it no fable. 

And why should it be thought im- 
probable, that nature, who continually 
delights to embroider this frame of 
being, withvariety of creatures, should, 
somewhere produce men of a smaller 
character than ourselves, considering 
those capital letters, giants, I mean, 
have been known so far to exceed us 
on the other side? 

That it is not unbefitting the way 
of natural productions, we may quick- 
ly ascertain to our minds, if we do 
but reflect on those many Pumitio's 
and Tom-Thumbs, which, even among 
people of the largest size, are fre- 
quently exhibited as examples of the 
other copies. 

But, having only given an occasion 
here for others-to exercise their ratio- 
cination, I shall content myself with 
this concise preamble, as satisfactory 
enough to the judicious, who, indeed, 
may better persuade themselves, by 
more important reasons, which their 
own due consideration may suggest . 
to them; and so begin my intended 





* This work was first published in 
1675, under the title of Gerania, or a 
new Discovery of the little sort of 
People called Pyginies."—Joshua 
Barnes was born in London, on the 
10th January 1654,and died August 3, 
1712. 
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discourse, if not altogether true, yet 
not wholly vain, nor, perhaps, defi- 
cient, in what may exhilerate a witty 
fancy, or inform a ‘bad moralist. 


GERANIA, 


ON the seventh of November, 
sailing as pleasantly on the Ganges 
as the natural impetuosity of that 
stream would permit, the weather 
‘changing ona sudden, our ship veer'd 
about to the larboard, and we were 
driven by a violent cold and dry 
north wind, into a narrow arm of a 
get lake on the utmost borders of 

ndia, that takes its rise from one 
common head with that famous river ; 
there having escaped that direful 
embrace, which the _ inhospitable 
waves had seemed to proffer us, we 
proceeded so slowly, as if a Remora 
had ‘held our keel, or .rather as if 
we had cast anchor in the Mare 
Mortuuin: But having at last, with 
much labour, conquered three leagues 
towards the nearest land, in about 
eight’ and twenty hours, we began 
to ease ourselves, by desisting from 
our toil, and by a general participa- 
tion of the residue of our victuals, 
which, as yet, held out as we desired. 
After this refreshment, the golden 
rays of Phaeton began to make the 
eastern mountains blush, that all 
their costly stones and_ glittering 
sands, were not sufficiently rich and 
august, to welcome so illustrions a 
monarch: and the gentle breezes of 
the lake, having on the shore saluted 
the delicious fannings of Aurora, 
returned to us in soft whisperings, 
and assured us of the arrival of that 
rosy fingered queen. At this, I, and 
two of my friends, advanced ourselves 
on the deck, and at the same time, 
the glorious prince of ‘day seemed to 
add speed to his fiery horses and re- 
turn our compliment in a nearer 
approach to‘us, But how soon were 
our thoughts divided betwixt fear and 
adimiration, while’ the mountains, 
which but now appeared to us.as 
flaming, began to confess themselves 
of that more innocent and amiable 
Justre which attends the brightest of 
metals, when it is burnished most 
surprisingly? We gazed something 
earnestly at this amazing spectacle, 
and proposing to our hopes no less 
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than golden mountains, we still fixing 
our eyes on that desirable object, 
till a sudden noise of the rustling of 
leaves alarmed our ears whieh kept 
centinel at the side portals of our 
brain, and they recalling our eyes 
from their studious curiosity, sent 
them towards the shore, as heralds, 
to enquire the reason of that so easy 
disturbance; where we beheld’a few 
persons, whom we thought men, in- 
habitants of that place, though they 
sent no voices to frighten or invite us, 
but only certain mimieal and ridicu- 
lous. gestures; from -whence, notwith- 
standing, we might soon collect, that 
they professed us no ill-will: with 
which, encouraged, we redoubled 
our endeavours to reach the land, and 
a stedfast blast or two backing our 
design, that, in less than an hour, we 
touched the shore, were we might 
easily discern that our invitants for- 
bore to welcome us with acclamations, 
or with obliging words, to compliment 
us to a nearer access; not because 
they wanted civility, but those chan- 
nels of expression, which we call 
mouths. Their posture, though some- 
thing uncouth, was not so rude, but 
that it declared them to be so far 
different from brutes, that nothing 
seemed absent which might make 
them compleat men, but the gentle- 
man-usher of all-knowledge, Ser- 
mocination. On their heads they 
proudly wore green boughs, the wan- 
ton leaves whereof, seemed desirous 
to show themselves by their soft whis- 
pering, more vocal than their bearers. 
Their habit was of the woolly moss of 
trees, most artificially cemented with 
gum, and interspersed with delectable 
posies ; about their necks they wore 
pleasant chains of odoriferous flowers, 
the smell whereof is their chiefest 
aliment, except that of a certain lus- 
cious and nourishing juice, which 
they suck through a small tube or 
pipe, into that little orifice, which 
nature hath granted them in the place 
and stead of mouths. Their legs are 
destitute of any other covering, but 
what their natural hair ro them 
with; but the nails of both bands 


and feet are augmented to such a 
length, by their sylvan diet, and ig- 
‘norance of more human ways, that 
they served them instead of weapons, 
against the strongest wild beasts, whe 
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were always too weak for them: and 
with those they dug up flowers 
and plants as they pleased. They 
received us with no vulgar civility, 
expressing, by their nods and the 
loquacious motions of their active 
limbs, no small pride at our presence. 
But, poor creatures! alas, our stock 
of victuals was but low, and we were 
not so good camzleons as they, to live 
upon the air, neither could their fra- 
grant chaplets prevent our famish- 
nent, if we staid longer there. Where- 
fore, being soon weary of their dumb 
conversation, we resolved, in time, 
tu seek some other people, whose li- 
berality might store us with provision 
for another voyage, and whose com- 
munity of living, being not so abhor- 
rent from ours, might make them 
more sensible of our necessitics, and 
so more prone to relieve them. To 
which end, having left twenty men 
in the ship, and all the remaining 
victuals (which was enough to last 
them five or six days) and solemnly 
promising not to go far, but-to find 
out some place, and return again 
within six or seven days; after break- 
fast, on monday morning, and pray- 
ers for the divine protection and di- 
rection, all the iest of our company, 
which were thirty-five, being directed 
by the signs of the Astomi, for so these 
people are called, went straight up 
towards the mountains. It was now 
spring-time of the year, yct, notwith- 
standing the warmth of the season, 
the mountains were cloathed with a 
double garment, the embroidered vest 
of Flora, and the eye-dazzling mantle 
of Phebus; and while they glittered 
in their eminence and apparel, the 
emulous vallies raised their swelling 
breasts of corn to such an exuberance 
of height, as if they intended to make 
the mountains acknowledge them- 
selves inferior to them; which lovely 
contention was such an incentive to 
the poetical genius of one of our com- 
pany, that he could not forbear ex- 
onerating his fancy in this gratulatory 
inanuer, 
I. 

Where are we, Muses? only you 

Can tell this lovely place ; 
Where Flora doth her youth renew, 

And adds each day new lustre to 

her face. 
Universat Mac. Vou. XIIL 


II. 
Is this fair Tempe? Or theclime 
Where you with graces dwell; 
For Ceres here is in her prime, 
And Bacchus joy doth in each glus- 
ter swell? = 
i 


Is it Elizium? No, oh! ho! 


For here Sol shows his rays: 
And fruits and flowers for men do 


grow 5 
Souls .in Elizium live not by such 
ways. 
IV. 
Whatever place ‘tis call’d, thrice 
bless'd 


Are those that here do live: 

But nature sure spares in the rest, 

When she these blessings doth so 

freely give. 

And truly the last distich was pro- 
phetical enough, for though these 
blessings are so superabundantly great, 
yet those who have the fruition of 
them, are microcosmically little to 
such a degree, that | verily believe, 
excepting some other parts of their 
own nation tlicy are the smallest peo- 
ple in the whole world. The first we 
met with were some children, driving 
an herd of kids; we presently began 
to admire with ourselves at the inge- 
nuity of the inhabitants, thinking they 
had invented these little engines, so 
as by clock-work to make them walk : 
but we were soon put out of that 
fondness, when the little imps behold- 
ing our gigantic size, run away shriek - 
ing, and the nimble kids run scat- 
tered back in no less confusion than 
their drivers; truly a small matter 
should have made us run away too, 
we weie so amazed at sucb an intri- 
cate accident. Some thought it was 
the land of the Fairies, and implored 
me to lead them back ; others, sup- 
posing them devils, exhorted me to 
recal my footsteps, and haste back 
again, while there was opportunity. 
But hunger was a more prevalent ora- 
tor at that time; for we had now tra- 
velled hard two days avd a half, hav- 
ing only broke our fast the morning we 
set out, and since not met with any 
thing to allay our appetites, except 
some few strange fruits we found in 
the wav; so that if we went back, we 
were sure to faint and famish among 
fruitless flowers, and unprofitable 
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dainties; fierefore T encouraged them 
to proceed chearfully, and rather to 
venture avy death than kill themselves 
by fear, and die by famine. But they 
had little stomach to follow my ad- 
vice, ifthe poet Eucompsus had not 
assisted me with his oration; and in- 
deed he was our only support and so- 
lace in travel, being a very merry 
tellow, eminently ingenious, of a large 
and noble soul, and my singular good 
friend: but, because you may better 
conjecture at his persor by his speech, 
and that { may do him right, I'll give 
you his very words, as near as I can 
remember, which, for the future, as 
often as occasion serves, | will pro- 
mise you to do, whether they be verse 
or prose; because I ever took good 
heed of his discourses and other fan- 
cies: and thus’he began: ‘* Friends 
and companions, let me desire you, 
for two or three minutes only, to com- 
pose yourselves, for | have something 
to say that will please and secure you.” 
At this they all came about him, and 
Stood quaking to hear what he would 
deliver, like a timorous herd of deer, 
when they are first terrified with the 
approaching noise of huntsmen and 
dogs; and though I could not devise 
what his intent might be, I doubted 
not but it would be very convenient 
for the occasion. But thus he went 
on: “ [tis not the maaner of gra- 
cious heaven, to place unbecoming 
inhabitants in so happy a soil; nor 
can any man of reason, or judgment, 
believe these creatures to be Fairies, 
i.e. nothing, or any spiritual beings. 
In short, they are men (here they 
stared at him monstrously); ay, men, 
[ say, rational as we are, and, | doubt, 
far more courageous ; for did you not 
observe them sometimes to make a 
stand, and, looking at us, seemed al- 


= 


most prepared to come to us? am, 
certainly, though the unusual large- 
ness of our bulk might justly amaze 
them, had we their hearts, we should 
not have trembled so easily at the 
sivht of such minute animals. [ have 
often heard of Pygmies, that they ride 
on goats, and these kids we saw are 
colts, proportionable enough to such 
coursers. ‘The darkness of their com- 
plexion being a consequence of this 
climate, why should we suspect any 
diabolical apparition? seeing devils, 
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as spirits, can have no colour at all, 
because such qualities are only proper 
to bodies ; and, if no colour, why may 
they not in the assumption of bodies 
to them, invest that body they assume 
with any other colour as well as 
black? for thus, as we paint devils of 
that colour, which is most different 
from ours, so the 4éthiopians are ac 
customed to paint them white, and 
perhaps with no less absurdity. Hav- 
ing therefore shown them to be no im- 
material substances, it remains, they 
must be material, that is, as may be ga- 
theredtrom theirself-motion andvoice, 
animal creatures; and their shrieking 
being much after the manner of our 
children, though more sharp and 
squeaking, as well as their shape and 
habit, persuades us they must be men. 
Then let us view them, their manner 
of government, their buildings, cus- 
toms and labours, which will prove, 
no doubt, the most delectable adven- 
ture that all our travels did ever yet 
present us with.” You would not 
think of what wondrous efficacy these 
few words were, being coulidently ut- 
tered by one whom they all knew to 
be well learned in geography, and of 
great eloquence, which was attended 
with a secret energy, called Peitho, 
which made him persuade the most 
obstinate, and lead his hearers by 
their ears, as bears are led by the 
noses. But yet there was one obstacle 
more, by reason of one unreasonable 
fellow, called Pandeison, a Romanist, 
who began to exclaim after this fool- 
ish manner, ** Oh! ye mad-men! 
to follow a whimsical poet to this 
land of misery; though such kind of 
men are not only believed to go to 
hell themselves, but are known to 
lead others thither. This place is the 
Gate of Hell, those are devils, which 
he would fain persuade us to be men; 
and the kids and goats, that he con- 
fesses abound there, we are told by 
scripture, are the damned, which 
those devils are driving to some place 
of torment; nor is it strange, that the 
place seems so pleasant and delecta- 
ble, for, they say, the way to hell is 
strewed with roses; and, I fear, if you 
proceed, for Iam resolved not to fol- 
low, that these mountains will, indeed, 
prove Haming ones, ds they seemed at 
first, a just punishment for your temeri- 
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tv; and, saying this, he hasted back- 
ward, fumbling with his heads, and 
crossing himself all over, continually 
flinging Ora pro-nobis’s to the Virgin 
Mary; which, when Eucompsus per- 
ceived, he helped to cross him too, 
and fell into such a violent laughter, 
that while none of us could refrain, 
the noise being at least trebly increas- 
ed by the reverberation of that moun- 
tainous and hilly country, put Pan- 
deison into such a fright, that he hast- 
ened down the mountains, like one 
possessed, till his precipitant fear gave 
him such a fall, that we thought he 
had broke his neck; yet, forall this, 
our laughter was rather augmented 
than diminished, till a charitable 
thought for our companion forced us 
toarestraint. And this mirth did us 
so much good, as to make us forget 
our hunger, which we could, hardly 
else, bave tolerated longer. So we 
sent four of our servants to bring him 
back to us, who made a very speedy 
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return again with poor Pandeison in 
a swoon, his cloaths and face all torn, 
and his left-arm broke? all which 
seemed, to us, a very cheap ransom 
for his neck. But, as soon as ever 
he recovered, he winked very slily, 
and, of a sudden, cricd out on us, as 
if we were devils too, which occasion- 
ed us to laugh once more, But, at 
last, finding how still and harmless 
we bore ourselves, he took the con- 
fidence fo open his eyes a little 
wider; and, having come tothe know- 
ledge of us, he entreated our pardon, 
and desired we would not leave him 
behind us, but carry him to the next 
house we should see, and rest there till 
he was recovered. We then cut up 
some grass and floawers, and, having 
spread them ona bed, which we had 
composed of twigs and boughs, com- 
mitted him to our four servants, to 
be laid thereon, and so to be brought 
after us. Thus all was right again. 


{ To-le continued. } 


— 


CRITICISM. 


« Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


OssERVATIONS on the MovEMENTS 
of the Bririsa Army IN SPAIN, in 
eply to the Statement lately pub- 
lished by Brigadier-General Henry 
Clinton. By a Britis Orricer. 


VW HIS is a temperate and well writ- 

ten reply to the statement of 
General Clinton: but it is not, per- 
haps, wholly impartial. The author 
discredits the general opinion of fhe 
insincerity of the Spanish nation ; 
but we believe there can be no doubt, 
that, though the Spaniards may not 
have acted from insincerity, yet they 
were certainly less prompt and cordial 
in their co-operation than we had rea- 
son to expect. 

Many strong assertions are made 
in the course of this pamphlet, which 
shew that the author does uot write 
without understanding his subject. Sir 
John Moore is aspersed without much 
ceremony, though the author pro- 
fesses the strong admiration he once 
felt for bis military character. : 

The following passage will exbibit 
the author’s manner : 


* Unfortunately there was never 
any fixed plan of operations: we were 
the creatures of accident: we were 
led by circumstances from one corner 
of the country to the other: instead 
of endeavouring to command events, 
we hesitated—we delayed—we had no 
confidence in the Spaniards, and, [ 
believe, very little confidence in our- 
selves: our movements were generally 
the result of intercepted dispatches : 
what we should have done, if tMese 
dispatches had not been intercepted, 
I am at a loss to conjecture. 

“© On the 23d of December, the 
whole army was collected at Sahugun 
and Villada; and every disposition 
made for the march of the different 
columns during the night, with the 
view to attack Marshal Soult’s corps 
at Carrion and Saldanha on the fol- 
lowing morning; the troops were in 
motion about eight in the evening; 
at ten o'clock an order arrived for the 
advanced guard to halt; and that the 
army should return to their former 
cantonments. ‘The’ cause of this 
unexpected change in tlie resolu- 
F3' 
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tion of the Commander in Chief 
must doubtless be attributed to the 
information communicated to our 
lhead-quarters, by the Marquese de la 
Romana, that the enemy, under the 
immediate orders of Bonaparte, were 
in full march from Madrid, with a 
view to cut off our retreat upon Por- 
tugal or Galicia; so that, had we not 
accidentally received this intelligence 
from the Spaniards, it appears that 
= safety of the army would have 

een committed ; because there was 
not sufficient time for engaging the 
French corps at Carrion, without ex- 
posing ourselves to be surrounded, 
and that consequently we were placed 
in a dilemma, from which we were 
only extricated by a most sudden 
and precipitate movement. 

* On the 24th of December the 
army began to retire towards the fron- 
tier of Galicia. Sir David Baird's 
column moved upon Astorga, cross- 
ing the river Esla at Valencia de Don 
Juan. General Hope's and General 
Frazer's corps, with the head-quarters, 
marched upon Benevente, and there 
fell into the high road between Ma- 
drid and Corunna. General Hope 
was first direeied to proceed by way 
of Villalon, which place he had be- 
fore passed through, on his march 
from ‘loro: the route was afterwards 
changed, and he marched by Mayor- 
ga and Valderas to Benevente. At 


first it was, 1 really believe, the in-_ 


tention of our Commander in Chief 
to occupy the mountains, and defend 
the passes of Galicia: with this view, 
the country in the nejghbourhood 
of Monbuey, which is on the road 
from Benevente to Orense, was re- 
connoitred; and it was confidently 
asserted, in the higher ranks of the 
army, that Sir Johu Moore jntendec 
only to withdraw his troops from the 
plains of Castile and Leon; and then 
make a decided stand in the almost 
impenetrable counjry of Galicia. 

“* After reaching Astorga, the face 
of the country assumes a very diffe- 
rent appearance from that, to which 
we had hitherto been accustomed: 
the grand communication leading to 
Corunna, crosses the summits of 
mountains, which were at that time 
covered with snow: then perhaps 
suddenly descends into a deep and 
narrow valley, watered by a shallow 


(January 


torrent, and confined on either side 
by lofty precipices; the road is often 
formed along the slope of a mountain, 
and generally from forty to fifty feet 
in width, and is, in almost every part 
from Astorga to Corunna, an extent 
of 180 miles, worthy of the most im- 
proved ages of society; though at 
this season of the year, on account of 
the snow or rain, and continual com- 
munication, it was in many parts very 
indifferent. The descent from the 
*Puerto de Manzanal, a difficult pass, 
over the summits of a lofty mountain, 
about four leagues from Astorga, is 
a surprising instance of the labour 
and ingenuity of the people. In some 
instances, in the elevated plain on 
the right bank of the Minho, between 
Lugo and Betanzos, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the former, the ground 
is rather favourable for the opera- 
tious of cavalry; but in general, from 
the continued enclosures, the woods, 
the mountainous nature of the coun- 
try, and its rocky soil, the movements 
of cavalry were impracticable; and 
their operations were confined on 
most occasions during the retreat, to 
the breadth of the road, upof which 
the enemy advanced, and our army 
retired. Jt should be also observed, 
that the mountains of Galicia were 
intersected by numerous torrents and 
deep ravines, over which solid bridges 
of masoury have been constructed. 
From this description of the coun- 
try, and ofthe road upon which the 
British army retreated, it will not, I 
think,—it cannot, be denied, that we 
made our retrograde movement under 
the most favourable circumstances 5 
though I am yet to learn the necessity 
of such a movement; when alinost 
every part of the road offered a strong 
and difficult pass, and every inch of 
ground might have been successfully 
disputed. By a judicious arrange- 
ment, it would indeed: have been al- 
most impossible, at that season of the 
year, for the enemy to have gained 
our rear by turning. either of our 
flanks; in such a country we had 
ample means in the numbers and 
gallantry of our troops fora stout and 
effectual resistance against any army 





* A pass in a mountainous district 
is always termed by the Spaniards 
Puerto. , 
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far more numerous than ourselves; 
but as we did decide to abandon 
Galicia, why so much precipitation ? 
We were never compelled to shew a 
large front tothe enemy, unless we 
ourselves were desirous to engage 
them ; and the French cavalry, which 
in point of numbers so far exceeded 
ourown, was, from the nature of the 
country, rendered almest entirely use- 
less; we had also the opportunity of 
checking the pursuit of our adver- 
sary, by a well-timed destruction of 
the bridges and artificial causeways, 
which so frequently occur in the 
road between Astorga and Corunna. 
Before, however, leaving the former, 
all stores, which were deemed unne- 
cessary, were destroyed, and every 
preparation was made for a rapid re- 
treat, on account of the near approach 
of the enemy; ammunition waggons 
were burned; an entire depdt of in- 
trenching tools was abandoned; and 
thus were we deprived of the most 
effectual means of seriously impeding 
his progress.” 

Upon the whole, we approve of the 
manner in which this author has step- 
ped forward, to state what he knew, 
and to counteract the impression 
which may have been left upon the 
public mind by the statement of Ge- 
neral Clinton. 





Tue Virtace Curate, and other 
Poems, including some Pieces now 
first published. By the Rev. James 
Huxpts, D.D. late Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, and Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
1810. 

[ Continued from Vol. x11. p. 486.) 


i ie greater part of the poems 

contained in this volume have 
been already before the public, and 
it may be thought, in some degree, 
superfluous to criticise them now. 
But it is to be remembered that they 
have never passed under our notice, 
and therefore we have an ample field 
for criticism: and, perhaps, many of 
our readers may be yet unacquainted 
with them. It is true, indeed, that 
emendatory criticism must Jose all its 
efficacy with regard to the author, for 
the hand that wrote, cannot now 
rectify its errors: but it may be be- 
neficial to others, 
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We decidedly condemft the open- 
ing of the Village Curate. It was 
certainly a bad taste which could in- 
duce its author to commence his poem 
with the first four lines of Paradise 
Lost. It produces surprise indeed : 
but it is that sort of surprise which 
we should feel at unexpectedly find- 
ing a monarch in a kitchen. 


“The thing, we know, is neither strange 
nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil he got there.” 


Mr. ‘Hurdis has, evidently, made 
Cowper his model, both in the plan 
and execution of his poem. It has 
many of the defects of his master, 
and is not without some of his beau- 
ties: it has, also, some defects which 
belong to the author alone. 

The object of the Village Curate is, 
to pourtray the amusements, occupa- 
tions, and thoughts of a rustic clergy- 
man during the four seasons of the 
year. Such a poem necessarily dis- 
cards the idea of a plan: yet, even 
in the wide range of subjects 
which it admits of, there may be a 
greater coherency of parts than is, 
sometimes, to be found in Mr. Hur- 
dis. Cowper, whose muse is suffi- 
ciently excursive, yet generally pre- 
serves a degree of connection in the 
subjects which he treats: one para- 
graph is not violently dissimilar from 
a succeeding one: and a sort of unit 
of topic prevails through each divi- 
sion of his work. e wish Mr. 
Hurdis had accomplished this, for his 
transitions are occasionally so violent, 
that they impress upon the mind the 
idea of reading a common place book, 
in which opposite circumstances are 
confusedly huddled together. 

This defect forms, of course, a 
reper one, and it is scarcely possi- 

le that any other should be found, 

ina poem of this. kind, except what 
may attach itself to. the language, 
sentiments, or imagery. Of these, 
however, there are but few, and if 
the reader succeeds in reconciling 
himself to this, he will find little else 
to displease him. 

Mr. Hurdis possessed many of the 
qualities of a poet; not indeed those 
which belong to the higher branches 
of poesy, but such as constitute 2 
pleasing wiiter. He had‘ sensibility 
and a vigorous imagination: a power 
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of original combination, an active 
fancy, a felicity of expression, and 
harmony of versification. With such 
qualities, it is impossible he should 
be read without interest. 


In our extracts from the Village 
Curate, we shall, probably, be more 
copious than we usually are, from.a 
certainty that the passages which we 
shall produce will be perused with 

leasure by our readers. As a pre- 
iminary, it cannot be unacceptable to 
read the author's description of the 
curate’s house. 


In yonder mansion, rear’d by rustic hands, 
And deck’d with no superfluous ornameut, 
Where use was all the architect propos’d, 
And all the master wish’d, which, scarce a 
inile 

From village tumult, to the morning sun 

Turns its warm aspect, yet with blossoms 
hung 

Of cherry and of peach, lives happy still 

The reverend Atcanor. Ona hill, 

Half way between the summit and a brook 

Which idly wanders at its foot, it stands, 

And looks into a valley wood-be¢sprent, 

That winds along below. Beyond the 
brook 

Where the high coppice intercepts it not, 

Or social elms, or with his ample waist 

‘The venerable oak, up the steep side 

Of yon aspiring hill full opposite, 

Luxuriant pasture spreads before his eye 

Eternal verdure; save that here and there 

A spot of deeper green shows where the 
swail 

Fxpects a nobler harvest, or high poles 

Mark the retreat of the scorce-budded hop, 

TWereafier to be eminently fair, 

And hide the naked staff that train’d him up 

With golden flows. On the hill-top 
behold 

The village steeple, rising from the midst 

Of many a rustic edifice ; “tis all 

The Pastor's care. For he, ye whipping 
clerks, 

Who with a jockey’s speed from morn till 
night 

Gallop amain through sermons, services, 

And dirty roads, and barely find the day 

Sufficient for your toil—he still disdains 

For lucre-sake to do his work amiss, 

And starve the flock he undertakes to 
feed. 


Nor does he envy your ignoble ease, 
Ye pamper'd Priests, who ouly eat and 
sleep, 
And sleep and cat, and quaff the tawny 
juice 
Of vet’ran port: sleep on, and take your 
rest, 


[JANUARY 


Nor quit the downy couch preferment 
strews 

To aid your master. While Alcanor lives, 

Though Providence no greater meed design 

To crown his labour, than the scanty sum 

One cure affords, yet shall he not regret 

That he renounc’d a Jife so little worth 

To God and to his country. For he too 

Might still have slumber’d in an easy chair, 

Or idly lolled upon a sofa, held 

A willing captive in the magic chain 

Of Alma-mater ; but in happy time 

Serious occasion cut the golden Jink, 

And set him free, to taste the nobler sweets 

Of life domestic. There th’ apostate lives, 

In habitation neat, but plain and small; 

Look in and see ; for there no treason lurks, 

f:nd he who lives as in the face of Heav’n 

Shuns not the eye of man. On either side 

The door, that opens with a touch, a toom; 

The kitchen one, and what you will the 
other, 

There now he sits in meditation lost, 

And to the growing page comunits with 
speed 

To-morrow’s text. Look round, not fear 
to rouse 

The busy soul, which, on her work intent, 

Holds sense a pris*‘ner, and with cautions 
bolt 

Has barr'd full fast the portals of the mind, 

To shut out interruption. Bare the walls— 

For here no painter's happy art has taught 

The great progenitor to live anew 

Upon the smiling canvass. Sculpture here 

No ornament has hung of fruit or flow'r; 

Nor specimen is here, to show how well 

The imisative style can steal the grace 

Which Nature lent the painter. One 
poor sh cet, 

Half alinanack, half print, without a frame, 

Above the grate hangs uuaccompanied : 

A kind remembrancer of time to come, 

Of fast and festival, expiring terms, 

New moon and full. A regal table here 

Arrests the eye, and here the brave account 

Of Chancellor, High Steward, and their 
train, 

Vice-Chancellor, and Proctors; awful sound, 

And still more awful sight to him, that 
treads 

The public street with hat and stick, or 
wants 

That grave appendage of the chin, a band. 

Above behold the venerable pile 

Some pious Founder rais’d ; but stay we not 

Yo call him fram his grave, where he 
perhaps 

Would gladly rest unknown,and have an ear 

Not to be rous'd by the Archangel’s trump. 


Yon half-a-dozen shelves support, vast 
weight ! 
The Curate’s Library. 
stand 
Sages and heroes, modern and antique, 


There marshal!'d 
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He, their commander, like the vanquish’d 
fiend 

Out-cast of Heav’n oft through their armed 
files 

Darts an experienc’d eye, and feels his 
heart 

Distend with pride to be their only chief. 

Yet.needs not he the tedious muster-roll ; 

The title page of each well-known, his 
name, 

And character. Nor scorns he to converse 

With raw recruit or musty veteran, 

And oft prefers the mutilated garb 

To macaroni suit, bedaub’d with gold, 

Which often hides the man of little worth, 

Andtinsel properties. What need of dress 

So fine and gorgeous, if the soul within 

Be chaste and pure? the fairest mask put on 

Hides not the wrinkle of deformity. 

A soul of worth will gild a beggar’s frieze, 

And on his tatter’d suit a lustre shed 

No time can change. Give to the harlot’s 
cheek 

The glowing rouge, true virtue needs it not. 

Shed perfumes in the chambers of the sick, 

The lip of health has odours of its own 


Now mark we, what the master most 

esteems, 

Yon antiquated thing, whose shapeless bulk 

Fills half his room, the name a harpsichord. 

In days remote the artist livd, whose hand 

First smooth’d the burnish’d surface, haply 
sprung 

From line of Jubal, whose ingenious race 

Taught erst the harp and organ. ‘Thence 
it came, 

Like great Atrides’ sceptre, handed down 

From Vulcan’s smithy: to his chatterbox, 

The pert and nimble-finger’d Argicide, 

Jove gaye it, he to Pelops, and so on. 

So when his Grace a thread bare coat 
discards, 

He gives it to his valet, he to Tom, 

And Tom to Dick; then swings it for a 
while 

Under a penthouse-shade in Monmouth- 
Street. 

It travels once again from back to back 

Of prentice, poet, pedlar, till at length, 

Quite out at elbows, and buttons stript, 

Powder’d and greasy, to some beggar’s brat 

It falls, a golden prize. Such the descent 

Alcano:’s instrument may boast; but he 

More for its present use the thing esteems, 

Than could its ancient pedigree be trac’d 

F’en to the days of old Cadwallader. 

What boots it, O ye titled great, to show 

The noble ancestor of regal line, 

Whose valour bound an enemy in chains, 

Or patriotic wisdom sav'd a state, 

To be al! :d to men of worth and wit, 

The glory of the world, if in yourselves 

No spatk of virtue live? Who can esteem 

The man, who all his dignity derives 


From honours not his own? Give me the 
steed 

Whose noble efforts bore the prize away ; 

I care not for his grandsire or his dam : 

Be thine the nag of admirable port, 

Which, spare and sinewless, still lags 
behind ; 

Iask him not, though sprung of Galathy, 

Bucephalus, or Pegase. Yet I grant, 

Where goodness is to greatness near allied, 

And blood and virtue for one empire strive, 

The man who has them is a man indeed. 

Nor, trust me, is tiie world so worthless 


grown, 
But such there are, and such my soul 
esteems. 
That ample case, which underneath the 
frame 


Of harpsichord so smooth, in shape unconth 
Reposes, from the morning broom defends 
A viol-bass, else long ago destroy’d 

By the rude blows of slattern Lalage. 

For she,a subtle wit, can plainly see 

No worth in that whose worth is far remov'd 
Beyond her sight and reach: so, critic-like, 
She sweeps away her cobweb with a frisk, 
And crushes many a pearl. 


If Homer has been praised for the 
skill with which he marshalled bis 
ships, and Falconer for the superior 
skill, perhaps, of giving dignity to 
the detail of naval tactics; if Pope 
has been celebrated for the dexterity 
with which he avoided the use of the 
ignoble word scissars, in his Rape of 
the Lock, and Phillips for having 
gracefully sung even a Shilling, let 
some praise be given to Hurdis, for 
no unskilful delineation of a curate’s 
cottage. 

There is much poetry in the follow- 
ing description of the author's three 
sisters; and the reader will sympa- 
thise with the poet as he contemplates 
the picture of the ‘* gentle Isabel.” 


In chambers yet unsung three fairies dwell, 

Fach to Alcanor bound, and near in blood, 

But nearer in affection. Julia she, 

Who holds the reign of household manage- 
ment, 

And moderates with skill the lavish hand 

Of hasty Lalage. Eliza next, 

Of aspect mild, and ever-blooming cheek ; 

Good humour there, and innocence, and 
health, 

Perennial roses shed. Itisa May 

Which never drops its blush, but still the 
same 

Appears in Summer, Autamn,. Wiuter, 
Spring ; 

Save when it glows with a superior tinge, 

Kiss‘d by the morning breeze, or lighted up 
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At sound of commendation well-bestow’d, 

Under the down-cast eye of modest worth, 

Which shrinks at its own praise. Unwary 
Belles, 

Who day by day the fashionable round 

Of dissipation tread, stealing from art 

‘The blush Eliza owns, to hide a cheek 

Pale and deserted, come, and learn of me 

How to be ever-blooming, young, and fair. 

Give to the mind improvement. Let the 
tongue 

Be subject to the heart and head. With- 
diaw 

From city smoke, and trip with agile foot, 

Oft as the day begins, the steepy down 

Or velvet lawn, earning the bread you eat. 

Rise with the lark, and with the lark to 
bed ; 

The breath of night’s destructive to the hue. 

Of ev'ry flow’r that blows. Go to the field, 

And ask the humble daisy why it sleeps 

Soon as the sun departs? Why close the 
eyes 

Of blossoms infinite, long ere the moon 

Her oriental veil puts off? Think why, 

Nor let the sweetest blossom nature boasts 

Be thus expos'd to night’s unkindly damp. 

Well may it droop, and all its freshness 
lose, 

Compell’d to taste the rank and pois ‘nous 
steam 

Of midnight theatre, and morning ball. 

Give to repose the solemn Lour she claims, 

And from the forehead of the morning steal 

The sweet occasion. O there isa charm 

Which morning has, that gives the brow 
of age 

A smack of youth, and makes the lip of 
youth 

Shed perfumes exquisite. Expect it not, 

Ye who till noon upon a down-bed lie, 

Indulging fev’rous sleep, or wakefvl dream 

Of happiness ne mortal heart has felt 

But in the regions of romance. Ye fair, 

Like you it must be woo'd or never won: 

And, being lost, it is in vain. ye ask 

For milk of roses.and Olympian dew. 

Cosmetic art no tincture can afford 

The faded feature to restore : no cliain, 

Be it of gold, and strong as adamant, 

Can fetter beauty to the fair one’s will. 

But leave we rot the gentle Isabel 

Unsung, though nature on her cheek no 
rose 

Has planted, and the lily blossom there 

Without arival. Look withig; and learn, 

‘That on the mind internal she bestows 

What she denies the face. Yes, she is 
kind, 

And gives to ev’ry man his proper gift, 

To make him needful to his native soil. 

There is not inequality so strange 

*Twixt man and man, as haughty wits 
suppo-re 

The beggar treads upon the monarcli’s heel 


[JanuaRy 


For excellence, and often wears a heart 

Of noble temper, under filth and rags: 

While he that reigns, in spite of outward 
pomp, 

Is mean and beggarly within, and far out- 
weigh’d ‘ 

By the offensive lazar at his gate. 

Th’ unletter'd fool, who daily steers the 
plough 

With vacant head, and heart as unimprov'd 

As the dull brute he drives, gives to the 
world 

A necessary good, which ali thy pains, 

Ingenious Critic, or thy deep research, 

Profound Philosopher, thy preaching, 
Clerk, 

Thy prattle, Lawyer, or thy grave demurs, 

Costly Physician, hardly shall exceed. 

The kingly tulip captivates the eye, 

But smelt we loathe; while the sweet 


violet, 

Which little beauty boasts, hid from the 
sight, 

With such a fragrant perfume hits the 
seuse, 


As makes us love ere we behold. And thus 
The gaudy peacock of the feather'd race 
The noblest seems, till the sweet note be 
heard 
Which nightlycheers the musing poet's ear 
Vader the thormmey brake; and then we 
grant, 
That little Philomel, though unadorn’d, 
Needs not the aid of plumes. So, Isabel, 
luterual worth upon thy cheek bestows 
A rose’s beauty, though no rose be there. 
A heart which almost breaks to be rebuk’d, 
A mind inform'd, yet fearful to be sev, 
Kept by a tongue which never but at honie, 
And cautious then, its golden trust beirays, 
These are thy charms, and they are charms 
for me, 
And in my eye as sweet a grace bestow, 
As matchless Beauty, trick’d in airy smiles 
And suit of fantasy, what time she trips 
With foot iuaudibic tlie sprightly round 
Of fairy dance, outsuining ev’ry star 
And planet of the night. And these shall 
last, 
As morning fair and fresh as amaranth, 
When all thy triumphs, Beauty, are no 
more 
[To be continued. ]> 





Nor at Home: a dramatic entertain- 
meni, as performed, with general ap- 
probation, by the Deury-Lanz Com- 
pany, at the Lyceum Theatre. Writ- 
ten by R.C. Datras, Esq. Author 
of Elements of Self Knowledge, Per- 
cical, Aubrey, &c. pp. 40. 1809. 

X Rh. Darvas is already known to 

4 the publicas a writer of novels: 

this, we believe, is his first dramatic 
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attempt, and, as a first attempt, it 
should be judged with lenity. He 
will not be offended with us, if we 
hint that he is capable of improve- 
ment, Perhaps, however, he may 
triumphantly appeal from our opinion, 
to the public approbation which has 
attended his piece. He may learn, 
however, that popular applause is a 
very fallacious and indiscriminate test 
of merit. But, we suspect it will not 
be easy to convince Mr. Dallas of 
this, if we may judge from the self- 
congratulatory preface which he has 
written to his play. Really, how- 
ever, we do not condemn that pre- 
face: it is innocently and venially 
written: and Mr. Dallas has only 
ventured to disclose, what every man 
must have fe/t under similar circum- 
stances. 

The unspoken prologue has very 
considerable merit, and we will ven- 
ture to transcribe it here. 


Our Auther, anxious for your appro- 

bation, 

Has sent me here by way of preparation ; 

But undetermined still what means to use, 

‘Yo recommend this bantling of his Muse: 

From thought to théught with double 
haste he rov'd, 

As fancy led or judgment disapproved : 

I could uot bear to see him thus perplex’d, 

So cried, “I'll take your title for my text.” 

At home, or not at home—-Ob !. tis a theme 

As vast as Folly’s never-failing stream. 

Why, Nut at home’s the voice of modern 


days, 

Which every age, and sex, and rank dis- 
plays: 

And Coxcombs, from the ’Prentice to the 
Peer, 


Disdain the limits of their proper sphere. — 
Observe’ my Lord—the copy of his 

groom— : 

In all the scenes of vulgar life at home ; 

At home to all the Pugilistic train, 

Lord of the ring and hero of the rein: 

But not at home when tradesmen would be 
paid, 

Or worth aud genius supplicate his aid ; 

And least at /ome Oh! nsean and grove- 
ling mind ! 


In that high station which his birth 
assigned. 
In those dull moments when ennui pre- 
vails, 


And beaux forget to call, and scandal fails, 

What dame of fashion e’er can condescend 

At home the sclitary hours to spend ? 

Athome! Oh monstrous! is there then 
no way 
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To kill the languor of the irksome day ? 

Call my barouche! VIl drive. to lady 
Bloom : 

Our mutual watchword 
home : 

And Mrs. Shuttle, odious, rustic creature ! 

Whose suppers we endure from mere good 
nature, 

Brisk at his post, and practised in reply, 

The powdered footman tells the ready lie: 

Not so the simple lad just come to town, 

Scarce half a coxcomb, more-than half a 
clown, 

With awkward shame he turns his head 
away, 

And blushing stammers—Not at home to- 
day. 

To Bond Strext next, to cheapen fans 

and laces, 

Or buy at Overton’s the Loves and Graces. 

These follies drive away the morning 

spleen ; 

Rout, Opera, Concert close the evening 
scene, . 

Thus having trod the giddy circle oer, 

Till fashion palls, and folly charms no 
more, 

Listless and tir’d, at length she condescends 

To pass one night at home—but sees her 
Sriends. ’ 

Forth fly a thousand cards, and each con- 
veys 

Her summons, couched in true Laconic 
phrase : 

Her Ladyship at home—Well! view her 
there: 

Order your coach at ten to Berkeley square 5 

Along the crowded staircase force your 
way, 

Where costly flowers their mingled sweets 
display : 

Approach the long saloon where, blazing 
bright, 

Rich chandeliers refract the varied light. 

Her sofa deck’d with oriental pride, 

All Egy pt’s monsters grinning at her side, 

Midst shapeless mockeries of Greece and 
Rome, 

In tawdry pomp—my lady is at home. 

While these gay scenes her restless 
thoughts employ, 

She scarcely feels a transient gleam of joy ; 

With vacant eye reviews thesplendid dome, 


still is——Not at 


’ And sighs that—Happiness—is not at home. 


Not such ¢heir Home whom Love has 

taught to know 

From that blest source what real transports 
low. 

Home! ’tis the name of all that sweetens 
life ; 

It speaks the warm affection of a wife, 

The lisping babe that prattles on the knee 

In all the playful grace of infancy, 

The spot where fond parental love may 
trace 
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The growing virtues of a blooming race: 

Oh! ‘tis a word of more than magic spell, 

Whose sacred power the wanderer best 
can tell; 

Tle who, jong distant from his native land, 

Feels at her name his eager soul expand : 

Whether as. Patriot, Husband, Father, 


Friend, 
To that dear point his thoughts, his wishes 
* bend; 
And still he owns, where’er his footsteps 
roam, 


Life’s choicest blessings centre all—at home. 





INTOLERANCE the DisGrace of 
Curistians, not the Fautt of 
their RE LtGion. By the Rev. 
CuRIsTOPHER WYVILL. pp.1!2. 
8vo. 1808. 

FTSHE name of Mr. Wyvill, wher- 

ever it is known, wherever the 
rank he sustains in society, his 
triotic virtues and excellence of cha- 
racter have been heard of, must com- 
mand attention to the productions of 
his pen. The object to which this 
tract is intended to be subservient, 
gives it additional importance and 
weight. The respectable author 
pleads, through its pages, the cause of 
religions liberty, with a view to sup- 
port the introduction of a petition to 
parliament, formed on principles of 
toleration unlimited as the benevo- 
lence of the Gospel. It was meant to 
bring forward this petition in the Jast 
session of parliament: we are not 
qualified to say why it was not then 
presented, but we know that matters 
are in a train for its being submitted 
to the consideration of the legislature 
soon after the approaching meeting of 
parliament. 

Tt cannot, therefore, be doubted, 
that the worthy author adheres to 
those sentiments concerning the na- 
ture and. the seasonableness of the in- 
tended application which he express- 
ed about sixteen months since. ‘‘ We 
ure aware,” says he, ‘ that at an ad- 
vanced age we have engaged in a la- 
borious and invidious task. But we 
rejoice that time has at last brought 
forward this fit opportunity, as we 
conceive it to be, to press on parlia- 
ment, with the utmost force of our 
feeble powers, principles which we 
have long since embraced, with a full 
conviction of their rectitude. To de- 
stroy intolerance, and to amend the 
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forms’ of our national religion, are 
objects, for the attainment of which 
hardly any personal sacrifice could be 
too great. Each would bring to this 
country a truly important benefit: 
the amendment of our forms of wor- 
ship would satisfy rational men of all 
descriptions, and attach them more 
strongly to the church; the destruc- 
tion of intolerance would be a still 
more momentous advantage to the 
political interests of this country, and 
to the cause of Christianity here, and 
in every part of the world. Consi- 
dered together, these are objects to 
which none are superior in value ; 
none better deserve the conscientious 
support of good men and good Chris- 
tians, under every possible discourage- 
ment.” p. 106, 107. 

This tract is solely devoted to the 
first of these two objects, the de- 
struction of intolerance. Before we 
trace the chain of the author’s argu- 
ments in support of his design, a ge- 
neral observation on the nature of 
Christianity, as most friendly to tole- 
ration, deserves our notice. 


**Itis the honouradde dastinetion of the 
Christian réligica,” says Mr. Wyvill, 
“* that it appeals to the reasen of man- 
kind, courts free ¢xamination, and 
would not be embraced on any mo- 
tive of compulsion or corruption, but 
simply on the conviction that it is true. 
It is the only religion which has ever 
made any considerable progress, by 
means thus pure and rational, towards 
becoming the general belief of man- 
kind. The Gospel in every page 
breathes the spirit of mildness, can- 
dour, and magnanimity. These are 
its most conspicuous characteristics ; 
and the intolerance of its professors 
must be condemned and regretted as 
the fault of the men; but’ we are 
bound in justice to absolve their reli- 
gion.”"—p. 62. 

It is highly illustrative of the genius 
of Christianity, that ‘the efficacy of 
it to spread its beneficial influence 
through the world was more conspi- 
cuously displayed in the first three 
centuries after Christ, than in the fif- 


teen which have followed that pe- 
riod.” The first part of the tract, 
under our review, to p. 20, affords us’ 
a clear, comprehensive, yet concise, 
statement of the proofs of the divine 
origin of the Gospel, apparent in the 
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doctrines and precepts of Jesus, in 
his own conduct, and in that of his 
early disciples; and in the external 
ps of miracles and prophecies 
which attest his authority.” 

Our author, on a survey of the evi- 
dence by which the truth of the Gos- 
pel was attested, and of its suitable- 
ness to its greatend, viz. the conver- 
sion and reformation of the world, 
asks, ‘‘ Has this proposed end been 
accomplished in any age of Chris- 
tianity? If not, has there been a 
conversion of a great portion of Jews 
and Pagans to the Gospel, effected by 
its promulgation in the three first 
centuries? And, in subsequent ages, 
has there been a continual extension 
and a still greater, though less rapid, 
prevalence of the Gospel over igno- 
rance, vice, and infidelity, to authorise 
the expectation, that Christianity will, 
ultimately, become the religion ‘of 
the world ?” : 

In answer to the first question, it is 
candidly acknowledged, that the pro- 
fessed design of the mission of Christ 
has not yet been completely fulfilled. 

But it is observed, that this non- 
fulfilment of what was never’ pro- 
mised by Christ, affords not the slight- 
est ground of mistrust or suspicion 


that his religion is not true, or that i 


the hope of Christians will be ulti- 
mately disappointed: that it will be 
satisfactory, if the Gospel - made, at 
its first promulgation, an impression 
correspondent to the miraculous 
means employed by Christ and his 
Apostles ; and, if since that period, 
its success has been constant and pro- 
gressive, and, though gradual, yet 
reat, producing an improvement in 
the faith and morals of mankind of 
inestimable value; a prelude and 
pledge of a more extensive enjoyment 
of the blessings derived from it. 
A summary account of the rapid 
propagation of our Saviour's religion, 
as stated by Bishop Porteus, affords an 
answer to the second question. __ 
To the third question, it is replied, 
that the progress of the Gospel, sub- 
sequent to the age of Constantine, 
has been constant, though less rapid 
than in the ages befere that emperor. 
This disparity, it is admitted, is dis- 
‘reputable to modern Christians, but 
no conclusion injurious to christianity 
can be justly drawn from it, because 
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the disparity was produced by other 
causes than the inefficacy or defi- 
cience of our religion. Our judicious 
author is thus led to assign the causes 
of it. ‘* It may be justly imputed,” 
he says, ‘‘ partly to the wretched un- 
settled government of the empire 
after Constantine; partly to the suc- 
cessful, but destructive, inroads of the 
barbarians; but, above all, to that 
endowment of. the church by Con- 
stantine, which is generally applaud- 
ed as the triumph of our religion,”"— 
p. 29. The consequences of the im- 
perial establishment of religion were 
the secularity and hypocrisy of the 
clergy, and the ‘ vice of intolerance ; 
more injurious to christianity than 
either, and it may be found also more 
difficult to be eradicated: but that it 
should be eradicated is stil] more im- 
portant, than it is difficult to be ef- 
fected. For till mtolerance be sup- 
pressed, the blessings of the Gospel 
will continue to be very imperfectly 
enjoyed in christian countries, and 
their communication to countries not 
yet illuminated with the light of our 
religion, if not absolutely precluded, 
will be slowly and reluctantly admit- 
ted.” p..35. 

While Mr. Wyvill waves enter- 
ing into ihe long and atrocious de- 
tails of persecution practised by pro- 
fessed christians against unbeliev- 
ers, and even against their bre- 
thren, he remarks, with too much 
truth, ‘‘ that the barbarities which 
they have committed, under the name 
of ‘ wholesome severities,’ exceed in 
horror whatever acts of sanguinary 
cruelty have been perpetrated by ty- 
rants of every other species.” p. 38. 
Men, sincerely attached to the Gos- 
pel, men of rare abilities and virtues 
are implicated in the charge of com- 
mitting such deeds of cruelty and in- 
justice. ‘* Sir Thomas More was 
unhappily stained with this guilt. He 
tortured and destroyed the reformers, 
Even the greater Milton, with all his 
zeal for the Protestant religion. and 
the right of private judgment, shared 
in speculation with More in the guilt 
of intolerance. With a virtuous in- 
dignation he protested against the in- 
fallibility meal despotic authority as- 
sumed by the Pope; but he was too 
much alarmed by the supposed pro- 
of popery, and too hastily deem- 

9 . 
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ed mtolerance its inseparable compa- 
nion.” The. grounds of his intole- 
rance to the Roman Catholics (for he 
was tolerant to every other sect) were, 
‘« that popery extirpates all religious 
and civil supremacies; and that, sup- 
posing their state activities not to be 
dangerous, yet the. exercise of their 
religion, as far as it is idolatrous, 
cannot be tolerated, either publicly, 
without grievous and vunsufferable 
scandal given to all conscientious be- 
holders, or privately without great 
offence to God.” 

The design of Mr. Wyvill’s liberal 
tract, comprehending the case of the 
Roman Catholics, and the weight of 
Milton's name, induce us to copy, at 
length, our author's strictures on the 
»leas of intolerance opposed to popery 
G the great prose, as well as poetic, 
writer. 


** His,” i.e. Milton's, ‘‘ zeal to op- 
pose a church which has so boldly con- 
travened the second commandment, 
and by vain glosses attempted tc ex- 
cuse the contravention,what protestant 
can condemn? But let the Roman Ca- 
tholic plead his cause as he may beable, 
before the judgment of God; let him 
state there the direction of bis mind 
in the veneration he pays to images: 
human tribunals cannot judge the 
thoughts of the Roman Catholic, and 
protestant tribunals ought to leave 
him to the tribunal which can. Mil- 
ton’s zeal against the persecuting spirit 
too often manifested by Roman Ca- 
tholics, and their frequént attempts to 
extirpate al/ religion and civil suprema- 
cies, for some ages in Europe, what 
pious man, what good subject does 
not approve? But their treasonable 
attempts, the general laws of treason 
are here sufficient to punish and re- 
press, and alone ought to be appealed 
to. And their persecuting'spirit, even 
in Milton's days, called for no vindic- 
tive return, even if religion had not 
forbidden it. When Milton wished 
to persecute them, he forgot, like 
More, the rules of Gospel charity and 
social justice; and he contradicted 
that principle of the Protestant reli- 
gion, for which he so strenuously con- 
tended, viz. that to judge freely of 
religion is the ivherent right of all 
men. Roman'Catholics are entitled 
to enjoy that right as well as other 
men; and he, as a-Protestant, was 
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more especially bound not to inter- 
rupt their enjoyment of it. That they 
would hereafter abuse the concession, 
and in their turn persecute those who 
had tolerated them, was too precari- 
ous a presumption to justify the de- 
nial of aright; and the crimes of their 
ancestors could, with less appearance 
of justice, be imputed to the Catho- 
lics of Milton's age. For nearly a 
century, power had been shifted to 
other hands than theirs: it was impos- 
sible they could practice intolerance; 
and it was unjust, as well as unchari- 
table, to impute that criminality to 
them, in speculation, of which no 
practical proof could be adduced. 
The doctine of Milton is inconsistent 
with the Gospel, with justice, and 
with itself; and a mode of retaliation 
so whimsically oppressive, so disgrace- 
ful to christianity, though recom- 
mended by his great authority, must 
be peremptorily rejected.” p. 43, 44, 
45, 46. 

The above reasoning, strong as ap- 
plied to the times of Milton, may be 
urged with greater propriety and 
force in the present age, when almost 
a hundred and fifty years have given 
permanence to the possession of the 
power which had then shifted from 
the hands of the Catholics. In our 
times, down to which the principles 
of religious liberty have, hy repeated 
discussions and new illustrations, been 
receiving confirmation : in our times, 
when ‘intolerance has been sup- 
pressed in three great monarchies of 
Europe, in the Prussian and Austrian, 
and in the French empire,”’ to advo- 
cate the cause of intolerance even 
towards the Roman Catholics cannot 
admit the palliatiens and excuses 
which the days of Milton suggested. 

Mr. Wyvill then shews, by a brief 
historical review, that, since the time 
of Milton, important advances towards 
the extinction of intolefance have 
been gradually made in the British 
empire. But, from the unsuccessful 
display of great energy and wisdom, 
of reason and eloquence, on the Ca- 
tholic question, in the session of par- 
liament previously to the publication 
of his tract, it appears, that the ene- 
mies of toleration, after having repeal- 
ed some of their oppressive statutes, 
and suffered others equally harsh to 
sink into a state of dormancy, think 
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that nothing more can be justly re- 
quired ; an ask of what have secta- 
ries reason to complain? Mr. W. 
replies, ‘‘ The dissidents have com- 
plained, and will never cease to com- 
plain, till a species of intolerance, less 
violent than cither the dormant or the 
repealed statutes, but not less con- 
trary to justice and religion, shall 
have been discontinued. ‘The test- 
laws,” he says, ‘form that species 
of intolerance. By those laws, dissi- 
dents are dgomed to infamy, and to 
infamous punishments; to disability 
to serve their country; to privations 
of their rights as freemen ; and to the 
penalties annexed by the lawsto crimes 
of a felonious guilt.” p.55. In the 
next pages our candid author adverts 
to the states of America, ‘* once the 
colonies of this country, who have 
advanced before her, in rejecting the 
faults and prejudices of former ages ; 
the honour belongs to them, pecu- 
liarly, that they have been just and 
religious; that they have endowed 
their churches and left conscience 
free. Though to other nations their 
religious institutions, probably, would 


be unapplicable. But the principle 
of religious liberty is every where, 
and always, wise and good ; and capa- 
ble of being adapted, with perfect 
propriety and with perfect safety, to 
every church establishment and to 
every form of civil government.” 

Some subsequent pages are employ- 
ed toenforce the general principles 
and the generous design of this essay 
by arguments drawn from the state 
of the nation and the uncommon dan- 
ger that menaees theempire. A con- 
tinued opposition to the claims of 
justice will aggravate this danger : 
the grant of these claims will restore 
general union and carry the defensive 
energies of the empire to the highest 
point of security. ‘* In a political 
view, equal blame, equal contempt 
would be jucurred by bishops and the 
cabinet, by adhering to the vexatious 
system; but, in a religious view, a 
peculiar and much greater guilt, on 
account of that adherence, would be 
imputed to the ministers of religion.” 
p. 59—60. 


{To be continued.) 
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STANZAS, wrilien with a Pencil on Folk- 
stone Hill, on the Day of the Jubilee. By 
Ciio RickMAN. 


ERE secluded from folly and noise far 
away, 
As at ease I delighted recline ; 
The beauties of nature in splendid array, 
Around me innumerous shine. 
The glittering Channe! broad spreading be- 
low, 
With shipping thick scatter’d is seen, 
Scarcely gliding along majestic and slow, 
Like the sky and the landscape serene. 
The landscape, where every charm meets 
the cye, 
The woodlands, the meads, and the grove, 
Which quiet and glowing, and mild as the 
sky, 
Beam magnifieence, silence, and love. 
el hail to the scene, which on every side, 
Rich bursting entrances the soul ; 
While, far from cal-al, and folly, and pride, 
The moments in ecstacy roll. 
Here seated, while villages, woodlands, and 
spires, 
Fields and co'tages, speekle the seine ; 
The mind, like the eminence, also aspires, 
Feels ennobled, enlarged, and serene. 


From hence too, the white cliffs of Gallia 
appear, 
As they range wide extending and high ; 
While the sheep bells around scarcely strike 
on the ear, 
And the lark’s warblings echo the sky, 


O ye nations, so blest with science and lure, 
Abounding in every grace; 

Where talent and fancy exhibit their store, 
And beauty and health bloom the face. * 


Where the means of delight and of blessed- 
ness reign, 
Where the muses and virtues reside ; 
Ah! why all these goods do your rulers 
disdain, 
And subject you to fiends, war, and pride 


O when will the people, with reason, not, 


force, 
Cry aloud, and with one heart and hand >. 
Arrest of your idiot-fury the course, 
And their edicts extend thro’ each Jand. 


When in majesty rise, and their fiat pro- 
nounce, : 
That they were not for tyranny made ; 
But firmly each miscreant despot denounce, 
Who would Peace and its blessings in- 
vade. tak s 
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Heaven hasten the day ! then the landscape 
so wide, 
The eye more enchanted shall see ; 
With ecstacy dwell on the Channel’s rich 
tide, 

Uniting two lands, great and free. 
Heaven hasten the day !—a Jubilee then, 
The countries would honour indeed ; 
And exulting, ennobied, and dignified men, 
Be from falsehood and ignorance freed. 
Thus seated—enamour’d } gaze me around, 

While beauties on beauties arise ; 

And lovely and exquisite prospects abound, 
Till at distance they mix in the skies. 
May it oft be my lot while the sun sinks 

afar, 
Here delighted my footsteps to bend ; 
And secluded from party, oppression, and 
war, 
The heart soften, soothe, and amend. 
While hope, blessed hope ! shall my spirits 
upbear, 
That the day is approaching with speed ; 
When mankind the bounties of nature shall 
share, 
And be heirs of Creation indeed. 





Lines occasioned by the Author be‘ng in the 
Company of a Lapy, to whom he was 
once attached, and walking Home with her 
at Night. 

O SARAH, the scene of to-night 

Hlas open’d the wounds of my heart, 

It has shewn me how great the delight 
Which thy charms aiid thy converse im- 

part. 

We have known what it is to be gay, 
We have reveli’d in joy’s fleeting hour, 

We have wish'd for the close of the day, 
To meet in a thick woven bower. + 

O where are the days that are past ? 

O where is the bliss we have known? 

Twas sweet—O too sweet long to last, 
We have now but to mourn it alone. 

Our joy has the Pilgrim*® oft seen, 

When night threw its mantle around, 

When the moon sweetly silver’d each scene, 
And silence encompass‘ us round. 

*Twas then that the soft stolen kiss, 
*Twas then that the throb of our hearts, 

Declar’d that we wish’d for the bliss 
Which love and love only imparts. 

But fate will two hearts oft dissever, 

By Nature design’d for each other ; 

But why should they part, and for ever, 
And fore’d their affections to smother 

Full oft in the silence of night, 

When sleep from my pillow is flown, 

I think, with a mournful delight, 

On the joys which with thee I have 
known. 





* The accustomed place of assignation. 
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For all that the world chose to say, 
We laugh’d, and we romp’d, and we 
toy'd ; 
In joy flew each quick passing day, 
And night in fond dreams was employ'd, 
How short and how blissful the hour, 
When round the lone hamlet we stray'd, 
When passion each heart overpower'd, 
And a sigh the sweet feelings betray'd. 
O whence is that glance of the mind, 
Which scenes that are past oft renews, 
Which paints them in colours refin’d, 
With fancy’s bright glittering hues? 
Now sweet be thy stumbers, my friend, 
And sweet be the dreams of thy soul, 
Round thy couch may the angels attend, 
And visions of happiness roll. 
Whilst I with despair overcome, 
To the rocks and the deserts will fly, 
Tho’ Sarah, in life, ] must shun, 
I'll meet her again in the sky. 


Love Letters to my Wire. By 
James WoopHovuse. 
[ Continued from Vol. xit, p. 487.) 
LETTER XI. 
} V AS fleshly food on Adam’s table found 
Before offended Heav'n had curs’d the 
ground ? 
Were then the hungry birds, or famish'd 
beasts, 


Permitted to partake such filthy feasts; 


Or when his faithless lust produc’d the fall, 

Was bloodly banquet warranted at all? 

Tho’ then become like his abandon’d brood, 

He victuall’d all on vegetable food ; 

Nor did his progeny, before the flood, 

Devour foul Hesh, or vilely feast on blood ; 

Nor did the Deity, thro’ ajl that space, 

Allow such license to the human race; 

But only as a sacrificial type, 

Till his most gracious, glorious plan was 

ripe. 
Before the deluge none declar'd a right 

To pamper so their selfish appetite. 

None dard indulge in such improper prey, 

Nor take one single hallow’d life away. 

All bow’d obedient to their God’s decree, 

And fed on fruits, and herbs, and milk, 
like me. 

Three centuries then man’s ruddy youth 

appear’d-— 

Attain’d to five e’er full to ripeness rear’ds 

Reach'd nearly ten before his fraine decay'd 

And sunk in death’s inevitable shade. 

Each patriarch then enjoy’d 4 separae 
throne. 

Plots—sieges —> battles—armed hosts-un- 
known ! 

Physicians —surgeons— sickness— wounds 
and scars ; e 

Fel! fruits of luxury, wantonness, and wars® 
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No miseries then made woman weak, and 
wan; 

Or mad indulgence warp’d and wither'd 
man, 

Till beastly lust, begot by health and ease, 

Strove passion strong and appetite to please. 

No more content with love atid harmless 
mirth, 

But vice and violence fill'd the frantic earth ; 

Whose impious daughters sons of Heav’n 
espous'd, 

And thus their heavenly Father's fury 
rous’d 3 

Who swore such miscreants love no more 
should save, 

But vengeance whelm them in one watery 
grave! 
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The wicked world, tho’ thus baptiz’d and 

clean, 

Presented still the same polluted scene ; 

For man’s degraded nature growing worse, 

Involv’d each living creature in his curse— 

By mad excess and Satan’s malice wrought, 

His heart still teem’d with every evil 
thought 5 

Produc’d from warm imagination’s dregs, 

Hatch’d in that nest like cockatrice’s egys, 

Spreading ten thousand misckiefs more 
around, 

As conscience barden’d with her hourly 
wound. 
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Gad, viewing still his vicious mihion, 

man, 

Revers'd in anger what in grace began. 

His covenant, tho’ now confirm’d afresh, 

Allow’d his low desires to feed on flesh. 

Un human altars, for man’s gust to groan, 

Before all bloody sacrifice his own ; 

But while their souls indulge such sensual 
lust, 

Their bodies prematurely drop to dust. 

What good can man derive from such 

decree, 

Tho’ every living thing’s an offering free ? 

I::numerous novel wants and recent woes, 

Destroy the spirit’s strength, and spoil re- 
pose ; 

While endless pains and sicknesses invade, 

Which body’s charms with all its pow’rs 
degrade— 

And tho’ it feels some fits of transient 
strength, 

Life’s term’s curtail’d tenfold its former 
length; ° 

Still feeling, hourly, Heav'ns avenging 
frown, 

To single century clipp’d and sweated 
down; 

And while gross lust devours such sanguine 
fruit, , 

His brutish heart becomes much more a 
brute ! 

[To be continued.) 
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Royvat Society. 


HE Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks 

bas presented, in the name of the 
society, the *gold medal, called Sir 
Godfiey Copley’s, to Mr. Edward 
Trougliton, for the account of his 
method of dividing astronomical in- 
struments, printed in the last volume 
of the Philosophical Transactionse— 
The president then took occasion to 
observe, that, since the last anniver- 
sary, a new society had been formed 
for the purpose of ‘‘ improving ani- 
mal chemistry ;" that this society con- 
sidered itself as a child of the Royal 
Society, and looked up to it as a pa- 
tron and protector; that all the pa- 
pers, communicated by its members 
or others, were to be submitted to the 
council of the Royal Society, and if 
approved of, to be read and published 
in the Philosophical ‘Transactions ; 
and finally, that whilst the Royal So- 
ciety continued to be the channel for 
circulating such papers, the advan- 
tage of forming select bodies for in- 
sestigating particular subjects, must 





contribute to extend our knowledge 
in all the various branches of science, 
and carry them rapidly toa state of per- 
fection, to which, the isolated labours of 
individuals could not hope to attain. 
In the third section of the Bakerian 
Lecture, delivered by Mr. Davy, he 
detailed a number of laborious and 
minute experiments on the circum- 
stances under which nitrous acid and 
ammonia are produced. He shewed 
that nitrogen is not formed by the 
electrization of pure water, and that 
in most of those cases in which it 
appears, it pre-exists in some com- 
pound employed in the process. Mr. 
Davy brought forward various new 
facts and reasonings in suppert of the 
opinion that ammonia is an oxide. 


In the fourth section several ex- 
eriments are detailed. Mr. Davy 
es succeeded in decomposing silex, 
alumine, and glucine, by means of 
potassium and iron, and has obtained 
amalgams of the metals of magnesia 
and lime by mere chemical agency. 
Potassium is sent in vapour through 
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the earths ignited to whiteness, and 
mercury is passed into the tube, which 
unites to the new metals. 

Mr. Davy also compared the anti- 
phlogistic hypothesis of the nature of 
metallic bodies, with a modified phlo- 
gistic hypothesis, and supposes that 
they may be compounds of unknown 
bases with hydrogen, and he states 
that the decision upon these impor- 
tant points of doctrine cannot be 
made till perfectly correct notions 
upon the nature of ammonia, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen are obtained. 

Among other combinations before 
unknown, which Mr. Davy describes 
in this lecture, is a new inflammable 
gas, composed of the boracic basis 
and hydrogen. 


Roya. AcADEMY. 

At the late general meeting of the 

Academy in the Council-Room, 
M. Fuseliin the chair, in the absence 
of Mr. West, who was indisposed, the 
chairman proceeded to the distribu- 
tion of the prize medals, as follows :— 
Gold medals in painting, (one can- 
didate) none, in sculpture, (one can- 
didate) none, in architecture, one to 
Mr. J. Adams, (for which there were 
seven candidates). Silver medals, to 
Messrs. C. F. Porden, T. Alanson, and 
H. W yatt, for the best drawings of the 
Screen of the Admiralty; to Messrs. 
E. H. Bailey, and J. Kendrick, for 
models of Academy figures; to A. Pe- 
rigal, W. Collins, and J. J. Lecompte, 
for drawings of Academy figures. 

In Mr. Carlisle’s lectures on ana- 
tomy, which lately commenced, he 
eel his intention of describing 
certain geometrical proportions.of the 
parts of the human body; this he 
doubted not, had been the practice of 
the Greeks, and he defined the difter- 
ent admeasurements of ancient au- 
thors and people, in order to facili- 
tate the knowledge of the stature and 
proportions of men in those days, as 
described by their writers. That 
artists might represent the natural 
stature of ancient heroes more cor- 
rectly, the professor observed, that 
men living by the sea-coast, and in 
level countries, were larger in their 
stature, than inhabitants of moun- 
tainous regions; that the ancients 
often chose their kings and leaders 
from the height of their stature, and 
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beauty of form. He instanced Saul, 
who was chosen king, because he was 
higher by the head and shoulders, 
than all the children of Israel; and 
gave other illustrations of ideal per. 
sonifications. This lectnre (which 
was completely introductory,) was 
illustrated by some excellent diagrams 
of a novel and most excellent kind, 
The first was, a geometrical figure of 
the straight lines of the human hand, 
with the fingers extended, that could 
be positively drawn by rules, when 
upon applying a liquid chemical men- 
struum over those lines, it made the 
outlines to appear, (which had been 
previously drawn with sympathetic 
colours, ) containing in themselves the 
geometrical definitions. The next 
was geometrical figures, bounding the 
grand proportion of the whole. body, 
which, by the saine process, exhibited 
the entire human skeleton. 

In his second anatomical lecture, he 
gave a general view of the human me- 
chanism; he observed, that the human 
body is constructed upon the same 
general plan with the other parts of 
the human creation. That the skele- 
ton consisted of a series of bones con- 
nected by various kinds of joints 
serving the purposes of locomotion in 
the limbs, and for the protection of 
the more important organs, such as 
the brain# the instruments of sensa- 
tion, as the eye and the ear; the heart, 
the lungs, and the main trunks of the 
blood vessels. With respect to the 
means by which the leading objects of 
growth and self-preservation are ef- 
fected, he cbserved, they were admi- 
rably adapted to their ends, the powers 
directed to continue life, not only 
being guarded with infinite precau- 
tion, but that even the Jesser appoint- 
ments for accommodation, conveni- 
ency, and accidental defects were 
equally provided by superior wisdom 
and design. 

‘The bones,” he said, “‘ are cloath- 
ed by soft and flexible substances, 
which protect their brittle texture 
from mechanical injuries :” cartilages 
defend the joints: and the junctions 
of the bones are bound together by 
strong ligaments. 

The materials prepared from the 
food, he observed, are constantly dis- 
tributed to every part to supply 
cayed particles. 
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The solids are contained in the 


circulating blood in a fluid form, and 
are deposited when and where re- 
uired. 
The secretions and exertions serve 
tocarry off the worn out and decayed 
arts. 
The mind, seated at the junction of 
allthe nerves which bring intelligence, 
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and a concluding part of -the account 
of the fishes, found in the Frith of 
Forth, by Mr. Neil. ' 

On the 9th of December, Professor 
Jameson read an account of a consi- 
derable number of. animals of the 
class of Vermes, which he observed 
on the shores of the Frith of Forth, 
the coasts of Orkney, and the Shet- 





receives impressions of distant objects land Islands; and also a series of ob- 
through the eye, the ear, and the servations of interesting specimens 
nostrils; while the tongue and the from Aberdeenshire: among them a 
whole surface of the skin, indicate the chrystal, weighing nearly eight ounces, 
properties of things in contact with probably. the largest hitherto disco- 
them. The remainder of this lecture vered in any country. The Rev. Mr. 
consisted of a demonstration on the Fleming, of Brissay, also communi- 
skeleton under the general divisions cated a paper, describing several rare 
of head, trunk, limbs, or extremities. yermes, lately discovered by him in 
In his concluding lecture, the Pro- Shetland: and a catalogue of. rare 
fessor described the origin, insertion, plaats.to be found within a day's 
and use of the superficial muscles; excursion from Edinburgh, was sent 
and after pointing out the circum- in by M. R. Maughan, sen. At this 
stances which disguise and softentheir meeting, Professor Jameson, presi- 
appearance, demonstrated them on dent, Dr. Macknight, Wright, Bar- 
the living subject, in the variousand clay, and T. Thomson, vice-presi- 
opposite actions of pulling, pushing, dents; P, Walker, Esq. treasurer ; 
&c. by a machine constructed for the P. Neil Esq. secretary, and P. Sime, 
purpose. Mi. Carlisle had intended painter, are chosen office bearers for 
toexhibit a Chinese, and other sub- 1810, 
jects from different eastern nations ; 
but from some accident, was disap- 
pointed. He advised artists to take 
advantage of the opportunities afforded 
by the commercial relations of this _ ‘ res Trae 
metropolis for making such studies ; b Pe Is a new institution lately 
and concluded with some general, established at Edinburgh, nearly 
but pertinent observations, for di- ©” the plan of the Horticultural Socie- 
tecting the anatomical studies of the ty of London. It is to consist of limited 
students. numbers of honorary, ordinary, and 
corresponding members, and is at the 
: same time to be very select, consist- 
WERNERIAN NATURAL HISTORY ing only of persons distinguished by 
SOSTRT E- their horticultural and botanical zeal. 
At the first meeting in the College The Society purposes to publish their 
Museum at Edinburgh, was read a Memoirs, &c. from which, no doubt, 
learned botanical paper, by Mr. R. much useful information will be de- 
Brown, of London, proposinga sub- rived. The Right Hon. the Earl of 
division of the Apocinex of Jussieu, Dalkeith is chosen President. Vice 
to be called Asclepiadex; the first President, Sir James Hall, Bart. M:P, 
part of a paper on meteoric stones, Dr. Rutherford, Professor of Botany, 
hy Mr. G. S. Hamilton was also read; Edin. &c. &c. &e. ‘ 





CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
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With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, end Works 
in Hand, &c. &c: 
M* Muprorp has completed his tum in English literature. There is 
4Y4 translation of Bausser’s Lire no life of him in our own language, 
of FeNeton. A biography of that and -there. had been only brief and 
great man has long been a desidera- superficial ones in the French, until 
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M. Bausset, Bishop of Alais, prepared 
the present one, in three volumes 
octavo, from original manuscripts of 
Fenelon and others. It contains an 
interesting account of the controversy 
about guzetism, which was carried on 
with such vehemence, between Fene- 
lon and Bossuet, and likewise much 
that will be valuable to every scholar 
and admirer of the Archbishop of 
Camébray. 

The Rev. Dr. Whitaker, the histo- 
rian of Whalley and of Craven, is 
about to publish a volume, in quarto, 
formed principally from letters of 
Sir George Radcliffe. 

Mr. Hutton, of Birmingham, is 
printing a Trip to Coatham, a new 
and beautiful wateriug place, on the 
Yorkshire coast. 

Mr. Pratt’s Poem on the Lower 
World, is in great forwardness, occa- 
sioned by the speech of Lord Erskine 
in the house of Lords, for preventing 
malicious and wanton cruelty to ani- 
mals, 

Mr. Pratt has also announced his 
intention to give the public the long 
promised specimens of the poetry of 
Joseph Blacket, a self-educated ge- 
nius, of great power and richness, 
with a striking portrait of the autlor. 

The first volume of The Transac- 
tions of the Wernerian society is in 
the press; and the learned Dr. Ander- 
son of Leith, the learned trans!ator 
of Werner's classical works on Veins, 
has now in the press a Translation of 
the celebrated Von Buck’$ Miueralo- 

ical Description of the County of 

nden in Silesia. 

The Rev. Mr. Hodgson, Rector of 
St. George's Hanover Square, is pre- 

aring a Collective Edition of the 
Works of his venerable relaticn, the 
late Bishop of Loudon, to which will 
be prefixed, the Life of that pielate, 
founded on the most authentic ma- 
terials. 

Mr. Faulkner of Chelsea, has issued 
proposals for publishing by subscrip- 
tion, in one volume, royal quarto, 
an Historical, Topographical, and 
Statistical Account of Chelsea and 
its Environs, to be decorated with a 
‘whole sheet coloored map of Chelsea, 
au accurate view of Sir Thomas 
More's house, an engraving of. his 
celebrated tomb and epitaph in Chel- 
sea Church, with twenty others, of 
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monuments, statues, and public build. 
ings. 

Mr. B. Boothroyd has in the press, 
an Hebrew Bible, with the chief ya- 


rious readings of Kennicott and’ de | 


Rossi, besides those readings found 
in the ancient versions. The poetical 
parts will be divided into distiches, 
after Kennicott’s manner.’ English 
notes accompany the text, selected 
from the best ancient and+modérn 
foreign or English critics, for the pur. 
pose of throwing light on the obscu- 
rities and harmonizirvg the discord- 
ances which occur in the Hebrew 
scriptures. This work will be pub- 
lished in parts, and the first, con- 
taining the book of Genesis, will ap- 
pear very soon. 

A ttew edition of the Theological 
and Miscellaneous works of the late 
Rev. Wiiliam Jones, of Nayland, in 
six large volumes, octayo, are in the 
press. 

The Rev. R. Gentleman has in the 


press, a new edition of Plain and Af- 


fectionate Addresses to Youth, 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart, 
having completed his History of An- 
cient Wiltshire, the first part illus- 
trated by several engravings, will ap- 
pear carly in the spring. 

A new and enlarged edition of 
Wood's Athenz Oxoniensis, is in a 
state of great forwardness, and the 
first volume ‘is already at press. 

A work in answer to the Improyed 
Version of the New Testament, pub- 
lished by the London Unitarians; 
by the Rev. Edward Nares of Bidden- 
den, is now in the press. 

The Rev. Mr. Dudley is preparing 
for the press, a Poem, on Hindoo My- 
thology, with a copious vocabulary. 

The first yolume of the Reverend 
Richard Cecil's works, containing Me- 
moirs of the Honourable and Reverend 
W. B. Cadogaa ; of John Bacon, Esq. 
R. A. and the Reverend J. Newton, 
is nearly ready for publication. 

An Historical Narrative of the late 
War in the-Levant, from 1793 to 1801, 
preparing for the press,. by a gentle- 
man, and which will be accompanied 
with picturesque views, marine scene- 


ry, and a map of the Ottoman empire, 


is very far advanced ; but the authoris 
still desirous of consulting the logs, 
or nautical journals, kept during that 
period, on Loard the Theseus, ‘Tigre, 
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Lion, Swiftsure, Cameleon, Transfer, 
or Alliance.—But what is most singu- 
lar; he wishes for further testimonies 
concerning the charges upon record 
against Bonaparte relative to the hos- 
pital scene at Jaffa, first brought 


, against him by Sir Robert Wilson. 


Mr. Pybus, of Hull, intends to pub- 
lish a- Collection of Miscellaneous 
Receipts, and Philosophical Experi- 
ments, from various authors. 

Mr. Thelwall has in the press, First, 
A Letter to Mr. Cline upon the Na- 
ture, Causes, and Treatment, not only 
of Impediments of Speech, but of 
Cases of Asnentia, Partial Derange- 
ments, Non-developements of -the 
human faculties, &c. Secondly,— 
“ The Vestibule of Eloquence,” con- 
sisting of original articles, oratorieal 
and poetical, intended as exercises in 
recitation among the pupils at Mr. 
T——’s institution, with an introduc- 
tory discourse, and plan and terms of 
instruction. 

Poems, &c. selected fromthe post- 
humous papers of John Dawes Wor- 
gan, late of Bristol; anda Sketch of 
his Life and Character, by an early 
associate and friend, with an intro- 
ductory preface, by William Hayley, 
Esq. will soon appear. 

The Rev. Mr. Kett, of Oxford, will 
speedily publish a new edition of Mr. 
Heailley's Beauties of ancient Poetry, 
with a biographical sketch. 

The intended Selection from the 
Juvenilia of George Wither, will be 
considerably enriched by the loan 
which the editor has received of the 
scarcest of Mr, Wither’s productions, 
hissecond Remembrancer, from Mr. 
Heber. A portrait of Wither, with 
anaccount of his life, will accom- 
pany these volumes. 

The Letters of Miss Seward are in 
the press. They will form five vo- 
lumes, post $vo. with plates and por- 
traits, 

The second volume of Britton’s 
Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain, is just completed, contain- 
ing seventy prints, with a history and 
description of each, aud an essay on 
the rise, progress, and characteristics 
of domestic architecture in England. 
The third volume is also announced 
to embrace accounts with various ar- 
chitectural illustrations of Castle-Acre 
Priory Church, Norfolk; Waltham 


Abbey Church, Essex ; Roslyn Cha- 
el, Scotland; St. George’s Chapel, 
Wikdones the Crypt at St. Peter's 


Church, Oxford; the Collegiate . 


Church at Manchester; Hedingham 
Castle, Essex, &c¢. &c. 

A History of the Inquisition in Italy, 
Spain,. Portugal, &c. illustrated with 
numerous plates, to form a large 
quarto volume, is in the press. 

A Treatise on the Passions, by a 
lady, will shortly appear in two vo- 
lumes. 

Dr. Buffa intends to publish his 
Travels through the States of the 
Empire of Morocco, in the year 1806, 
to which will be prefixed his corres- 
pondence with that court respecting 
the interests of Great Britain, in- 
cluding a letter from the Emperor of 
Morocco to the King of Great Bri- 
tain. 

A Novel, in three vols. entitled, 
Fact and Fiction, or the Rake for 
want of Thought; in which the au- 
thor’s object is to paint human nature 
with the pencil of truth, to shew 
vice her own .image, virtue her own 


figure, and to delineate each their. 


reward and puuishments, will be pub- 
lished in the course of the ensuing 
month. 

A History of the Mahrattas; to 
which is prefixed an historical skgtch 
of the Decan, containing a short ac- 
count of the rise and fall of the 
Morslem ‘sovereignties, prior to the 
wera of Mahratta independence, will 
be published in the course of the en- 
suing month. By Edward Scott War- 
ing, author of a Tour,to Sheeraz. 

A Volume of Sermons, by Dr.Toul- 
min, on Devotional, Evangelical, and 
Practical Subjects, is printed at Bath, 
and will be soon published. A second 
edition of his ‘* Manual of Prayer for 
the Closet,” is in the press. 

A new work will make its appearance 
on the Istof March, consisting of Pic- 
turesque Views of Twenty of the Pa- 
rochial Churches of London, freely 
etched from original drawings, by 
W. Pearson. 

The Rev. Dr. Rees, editor of the 
New, Cyclopedia, has in the press, a 
Sermon, which he delivered at the 
opening of the New Chapel, in Jew- 
in Street, Aldersgate Street, and 
which consisted of an eloquent ap- 
peal to his hearers, in behalf of the 
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advantages resulting from a regular 
and uniform attendance on the duties 
of public and social worship. 

he Rev. Mr. Neely has commenc- 
ed a course of Lectures, at No. 7; 
Bird-in-Hand Court, Cheapside; 
comprising the ** Principles of Gene- 
ral Knowledge.” From the prospec- 
tus published by~him, the subjects 
appear to be well chosen, and will 
admit of considerable information and 
entertainment. We are pleased to 
learn, that the lectures are intended 
for publication, as a compilation of 
the kind is much wanted; and exe- 
cuted on the plan of the prospectus, 
they will be fornd an acceptable epi 
tome to any one desirous of a com- 
prehensive acquaintance with science. 





ARTs, scIENCES, &c. 


Mr. John Morrison, of Holborn 
Bars, has lately Obtained the silver 
medal, and 40 guineas, fiom the so- 
ciety for the encouragement of arts, 
nianufactures, and commerce, for his 
invention of artificial arms, legs, and 
other instrumeuts, adapted to almost 
every purpose of life. This ingenious 
artist had the misfortune te lose his 
own arms by the discharge of a can- 
non, which induced him to turn his 
attention to the relief of other persons 
similarly situated with himself. 

Simple cure for the Ague. An half 
pay officer has published the follow- 
ing, which he asserts has with him 
never failed. When the cold fit is 
coming on, let the person affected 
take a Seville orange, cut it in pieces 
without taking off the skin, pip, or 
any of the white, and without stopping 
eat the whole. If, says the prescriber, 
he has a return of it, blame me for 
giving him trouble. [In four years I 
have cured hundreds, particularly 
in the neighbourhood where I have 
been living. 

Mr. Spencer Smith, Ambassador 
to the Ottoman Porte, has presented 
the University of Cambridge, with 
two very valuable Greek marbles, to 
be added to the collection ‘in the 
Vestibule; viz. the body of an am- 
phora, about three feet in length; 
from the stores of the Propuntis, and 
a votive tablet or Cippus, from Cy- 
ticus. The first exhibits a bas-relief 
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ina very high state of ancient sculp- 
ture, remarkable for the Pileus, or 
Athenian hat ; something of this kind 
is still worn by the patriarchs of the 
Greek church. 

The Rev. James Hall has nearly 
succeeded in his experiments for mak- 
ing flax from broom. The following 
process is recommended by him; 
** Steep the twigs in. stagnant water, 
preferring the most vigorous-of the 
shoots or twigs, anid keep them two or 
three weeks more or less, according to 


the heat of the season; or they may ~ 


be boiled in: water, for an hour. After 
the flax has separated freely from the 
twigs, where there is not “machinery 
for the purpose, it may easily be strip- 
ped off by children, or others, when 
not quite dry, as hemp is pulled from 
the stalks. What adds to Mr. Hall's 
discovery is, that these twigs after 
being stripped, become tough and 
beautifully white, and are ‘worth 
from a shilling to eighteen-pence per 
pound, for making carpet brooms, 


&c. The flax, after it is off, requires: 


only to be well-washed in cold water, 
then wrung and shaken well, and 
hung out to dry, previously to its 
being sent off to the paper manufac- 
turers, &c. Profcssor Davy has 
bleached some of it for Mr. Hall, who 
has also seen it spun. The fibres of 
all kinds of mallows, Mr. H. obseryes, 
are beautiful, especially the malea 
sylvestris; these are finer than camel's 
hair which they resemble, and there 
is no difficulty in procuring them. 
The London Architectural Society 
have opened, and will continue, their 
Meetings, at the house of their Secre- 
tary, No. 5, Warwick Court, Gray’s- 


Inn, every alternate Friday till May 


next. 


It appears, that in the principal’ 


works of botany, are described 2016 
genera, and 19,803 species of plants, 
of which 683 genera have but one spe- 
cies, 263 but two, 174 but three; 124 
but four. This enumeration is, how- 
ever, only an approximation to the 
truth, as the works referred to are de- 
fective, and we may call the number 
of described plants 22,000. The first 
edition of Linnzus’s Species Planta- 
rum, contained only 7,3001. 

It is recommended to all good 
housewives always to begin to gratea 
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nutmeg at the end opposite to the 
stalk ; this will prevent its proving 
hollow. Another circumstance worth 
knowing is, that in order to prove 
whether the oil has been extracted 
from the nutmegs, a pin may be forc- 
ed into them, when, ‘if good, how- 
ever dry they may appear, the oil will 
be seen oozing out all round the pin. 

Aromatic Vinegar.—An ingenious 
gentleman, after justly -observing 
that there are many insulated facts 
in chemistry, of which the public re- 
main for years without a knowledge, 
has published the following recipe. 

Take of common vinegar any quan- 
tity, of powdered chalk, or common 
whitening witl it to destroy the aci- 
dity, then let the white matter subside 
and pour off the insipid supernatant 
liquor ; afterwards let the white pow- 
der be dried either in the open air or 
bya fire. When it is dry, pour up- 
on it sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) as 
long as white and acid fumes continue 
toascend. Stone vessels are the pro- 
perest to be used on this occasion, as 
the acid will not act upon them. 
This product is the acetic acic, known 
in the shops by the name of aromatic 
vinegar. Its simplicity and cheap- 
ness points it out as the most uselul 
preparation for purifying the air of 
prisons, hospital ships, and -even pri- 
vate houses when contaminated by 
ay kind of contagion. 

This acid in a liquid state may be 
best obtained from the apparatus of 
Nooth, and it must of course be col- 
lected in water. 

In the progress of excavating the 
basin in the new Medway Canal, which 
is to connect that river with the 
Thames, a stratum of peat has been 
discovered, in which large yew trees 
have been found, apparently oak and 
yew; some standing, others lying ho- 
rizontally, and in all directions. 

Werner has had the distinguished 
honour conferred upon him, of being 
elected one of the honorary fellows of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; and 
also honorary member of the Royal 
Medical, Royal Physical, and Natural 
History and Chemical Societies of 


_Edinburgh, and of the Literary and 


Philosophical Society of Manchester. 

Mr. Rose has discovered that castor 
oil is completely soluble in alcohol, 
which has been confirmed by M. 
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Bucholtz. Hence its sophistication 
with any fat oil may readily. be de- 
tected ; for these, though. not com- 
pletely insoluble in alcohol, do not 
mix with ‘it, except’ in very smalt 

uantities, Thus 60 drops of alcohol 

issolve 2 drops of oil of almonds, 2 
of poppy oil, 1 of rape, and 3 of 
linseed oil. With the assistance of 
heat they would dissolve more. 

A very curious foetus has been 
lately brought into the world, all the 
parts of which, from the head to the 
upper part of the abdominal viscera, 
were double; what is still more re- 
markable, the organs of generation 
were double, complete, and exhibited 
separately, the parts of each sex, ex- 
ternal and internal. The vastand in- 
convenient volume of the two heads, 
rendered it impossible to bring them 
alive into the’ world. 


- 





' America. 

The following is one of the first 
instances of steam: being applied to 
the purposes of navigation:—~The 
American steam boat, it is observed, 
—‘‘ is certainly an interesting curio- 
stty to strangers, To see this large 
and apparently unwieldy machine, 
without oars or sails, propelled through’ 
the elements by invisible agents, at a 
rate of four miles an hour, would be 
a novel sight in any quarter of the 
globe, as we understand there is none 
iv Europe that has succeeded ow the 
plan upon which this is constructed. 
The length of the boat is 160 feet, and 
her width in proportion, so-as not to 
impeds her sailing. The machine 
which moves her wheels is called, we 
believe, a twenty-four horse machine, 
or equal to the power of so many 
horses, and is kept in motion by-steam 
from a copper boiler, eight or ten 
feet in length. The wheels are. on 
each side, similar to those ‘of water 
mills, and under cover; they are 
moved backward or forward, separate- 
ly or together, at pleasure. Her prin- 
cipal advantage is in calms or against 
head winds. When the wind is. fair, 
light square sails, &c. are employed 
to increase her speed. Her accom- 
modations (fifty.two births, sofas, 
&c.) are said to be equal or superior 
to any vessel that floats pn the river, 
and are necessarily extensive, as all 
the space unoccupied by the ma- 
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chinery is fitted in the most extensive 
manner. Her route between New- 
York and Albany is a distance of 150 
miles, which she performs regularly 
twice a week, some times in the short 
period of $2 hours, exclusive of de- 
tention, by taking in and landing pas- 
sengers. On her passage last week, 
she left New-York with upwards of 
100 passengers, and Albany with 80 
or90. Indeed, this aquatic stage of 
Albany bids fair to attach the greatest 
part of the travellers which pass the 
Hudson, and afford them accommoda- 
tions not exceeded in any other part 
of the world.” 


France. 


The people of Paris have been for 
some time past highly amused , by 
Messrs. Franconi, who have tamed 
and trainéd a stag to all the perform- 
ances of the most docile horse. This 
stag, being brought forward on the 
arena of a stage, looks round on every 
side with an air equally expressive of 
gentlepess and intelligence. At the 
command of liis master he bends his 
knees and respectfully bows his head. 
—M. Franconi gets upon. his back, 
cracks his whip, and fires pistols, at 
which the animal shews neither fear 
nor alarm. After the first experi- 
ment, the animal is left to himself, 
and made. to perform the exercises of 
the ménage like the best trained horse. 
—He sets off at full gallop; turns 
and stops at the word of command. 
He leaps over rails with wonderful 
agility, and even clears two horses at 
once. After every performance, he 
stands still, fixes his eyes on his mas- 
ter, and endeavours to discover from 
his looks whether he is satisfied. M. 
Franconi: then goes up to him, pats 
him, and bestows other caresses, for 
which the gentle animal testifies the 
highest gratitude. In the last place, 
a triumphal arch, charged with fire- 
works, is erected in the air and set on 
fire, when the stag, impatient for the 
signal, starts off the moment it is 
viven, and passes twice under the 
blazing arch, amidst the shouts and 
applauses of the spectators. 


‘ Germany. 


Upwards of sixty chests, containing 
productions of art, have been sent 
from Vienna to Paris; among them 
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many original pictures of the Flemish 
school, and a number of rare printed 
books collected in the capital of Aus- 
tria; besides several animals, yiz 
lions, kangaroos, a cassowary, parro- 
quets. These will be distributed in 
the menagerie of Malmaison, and in 
the Museutn of Natural History. A 
number of exotic plants came with 
these valuables. 


Holland. 


Dr. Van Marum ‘has discovered a 
very simple method, proved by re- 
peated experiments, of preserving ‘the 
air pure In large halls, theatres, hos- 
pitals, &c. The apparatus which he 
uses is nothing but a common lamp, 
made according to Argana’s plan, sus- 
peuded from the roof of the hall, &e. 
and kept under a funnel, the tube of 
which rises above the roof without, 
and is furnished with a ventilator.— 
For his first experiment he filled his 
large laboratory. with the-smoke of 
shavings, and. a few minutes after he 
lighted his lamp, the whole of the 
smoke had disappeared, and the air 
was perfectly purified. 

Italy. 

A Roman coin, supposed to be the 
most ancient extant, has _ recently 
been discovered ina field at Monte- 
rosi by a Roman peasant. It is sup- 
posed to have been struck under Ser- 
vius Tullius, the sixth king of the 
Romans, who died in the year of 
Rome 2i8, and must consequently be 
2,800 years old. Its weight is eleven 
ounces seventeen pennyweights, and 
its diameter two inches ten lines. On 
one side is the head of Minerva, seen 
in profile, with a helmet (Pallas Ga- 
leata), and on the other an ox, with 
the small figuse,1, denoting the first 
of the Roman figures; On the ex- 
ergue is inscribed, in large characters, 
Roma. This type is the same as that 
described by Pliny, Plutarch, and 
Varro, and ascribed by those authors 
to the time of Servius Tullius. In 
Cardinal Zelada’s collection of coins, 
there isa specimen of a similar type 
to that now found; but, the antiqua- 
ries who have examined it have found 
that its weight is defective by about 
seven pennyweights, which may be 
ascribed to the injuries it has received 
by the weather. The metal of this 
coin is very pure, and has consider- 
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able analogy with the Egyptian ‘cop- 
per coins of the Ptolemys. 


The Eugenian Museum, at Milan, 
has lately been enriched with eight 
new pieces, discovered in the exca- 
vations at Aquilegi, consisting of a 
groupe of two busts in marble, re- 
markable for the elegance of their 
drapery; a statue without a head, 
likewise of marble; an arm adorned 
with bracelets, the hand holding an 
- instrument that was employed in sa- 
crifices; the upper extremity of a 
cippus, several sepulchral caskets of 
lead, a stone inkstand, and several 
sarcophagi. 

M.Rampasse has discovered in an 
old quarry, upon a hill, vear Bastia, 
in Corsica, a calcareous earth, em- 
bedded in calcareous stone, and 
among other circumstances containing 
various kinds of bones. Ap;ong the 
specimens he has sent to Paris, M. 
Cuvier reports, that a head well! cha- 
racterised among them must have be- 
longed to the lagomys. 
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Russia. 

The skeleton of the mammoth late- 
ly found in the ice at the mouth of 
the Lena, has been for some time 
publicly exhibited at Moscow, and is 
ultimately intended for the Museum 
of the Imperial Acadeniy of Sciences 
at Petersburg. Professor Tilesius has 
made forty drawings of the skeleton 
and its various parts, which he means 
to publish, with observations. On 
some points he differs from Cuvier. 

The greatest cold-last winter, at 
Moscow, was in the night of Jan. 11, 
when mercury, exposed to the open 
air in a cup, was frozen so-hard, that 
it could be cut with sheers, and even 
filed. Count Bontourline found the 
mercury in three thermometers with- 
drawn entirely into the ball and fro- 
zen; but, iu another, it was seen by 
himself and four other persons, from 
six o'clock till half-after, at 35° by 
Reaumur. Mr. Rogers, of Troitak, is 
said to have seen it at 34° by Reaus 
mur and 44° by Farenheit, before it 
froze aud withdrew into the ball, 
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The late James Etpuinston, Esq. 
N R. R. C. Darras, to whom we 
I ‘& are mostly indebted for these 
extracts, justly observes, that ‘‘a life 
spent actively in the cause of religion, 
of virtue, and of learning, extending 
to within twelve years of a century, 
and that century the eighteenth, can- 
not fail to be replete with. instruction 
and interest.” 

Mr. Elphinston was born at Edin- 
burgh, December 6th, 1721. He was 
the son of the Rev. Wm. Elphinston; 
his mother’s maiden name was Ho- 
neymnan; she was daughter of the mi- 
nister of Kinef, and the niece of Dr. 
Honeyman, Bishop of Orkney. By 
the marriage of his sister with the late 
William Strahan, Esq. the King’s 
printer, he was uncle to the Rev. Ur. 
George Strahan, vicar of Islington, 
and of Cranham, and prebendary of 
Rochester; to the present Andrew 
Strahan, Esq. M.P. who succeeded 
his father as his Majesty's printer; to 
the late Mrs. Spattiswoode, the wife 
of John Spottiswoode, Esq. of Spot- 
tiswoode, in Scotland; and to the late 
Mrs. Johnsson, the wife of the late 
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Andrew Johnston, Esq. father of the, 
present General Jobnston, and ofthe 
lady of Sir Alexander Monro, Bart. 

Mr. Elphinston received his educa- 
tion, under Mr. Alexander Findlater, 
at the high school of Edinburgh, 
which, for many generations, has been 
among the most celebrated of the Bri- 
tish empire for learning, and the emi- 
nent scholars it has produced, 


From the high school, itis presumed, 
Mr. Elphinston went to the College 
of Edinburgh, as he mentions in one 
of his letters, a recollection from col- 
lege, where, or soon after he left it, 
he became the tutor of Lord Blantyre. 
He took a pleasure in boasting of being 
a tutor when he was scarcely seven- 
teen years old. 

About the time he came of age, he 
was introduced to the celebrated his- 
torian Carte, whom he accompanied 
in a tour through Holland and Bra- 
bant, and to Paris, where he remained 
some time an inmate inthe house ef’ 
his fellow-traveller and. friend,  re- 
ceived great civilities, and perfected 
his*kuowledge and practice of ‘the 
French language, in which he! not 
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only conversed, but wrote, both in 
prose and verse, with the facility and 
elegance of the most accomplished na- 
tives. 

On Mr. Elphinston leaving France, 
he immediately repaired to his native 
country. His worldly circumstances, 
fortunately for many, were such as 
rendered it necessary for him to em- 
ploy his talents and attainments, with 
a view to his support; and‘soon after 
his return to Scotland, he became an 
inmate in the family of James Moray, 
Esq. of Abercairny, in Perthshire, to 
whose eldest son he was tutor. 

How long Mr. Elphinston remained 
at Abercairny is uncertain; but, in 
the year t750, he appears taking an 
active part at Edinburgh in the cir- 
culation of Dr. Johnson's Ramblers, 
the numbers of which, with the au- 
thor’s concurrence, he re-published 
in Scotland, with a translation of 
many of the mottoes by himself. As 
the advertisement by which he an- 
nounced the publication on the Ist of 
June, 1750, cannot but be considered 
at this day as a curious document, 
and as it presents no inconsiderable 
trait of the character of the editor, 
the insertion of it here will not be 
deemed irrelevant. .It was found in 
print among his papers: and opposite 
to the word Edinburgh, the date of 
June 1, 1750, is written in his own 
hand, 

* Just published, on a fine writing- 
paper, and in a small octavo size, fit 
for binding in pocket volumes, The 
Rambler. To be continued on Tues- 
days and Fridays. Nudlius addictus, 
&e. Edinburgh: printed for the au- 
thor; sold by William Gordon and 
C. Wright, at their shops in the Par- 
liament Close, price one penny each 
pumber, and regularly delivered to 
subscribers in town, or sent to the 
eountry by post. 

**This paper, which lately began 
its course at London, seems very hap- 
pily calculated ‘after the manner of 
the SPECTATOR, ina variety of moral 
and critical essays, equally solid and 
agreeable, to improve taste while it 
entertains it; to expose vice, with all 
the force of ridicule, as well as of ar- 
gument; and to set forth virtue in all 
her charms. . This being the sole de- 
sign of the Ramacen, be never ranges 
in the regions of politics, and conveys 
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neither news nor advertisements. The 
‘reception he has met with in his na. 
tive country, and which he must. ip- 
deed meet with, wherever learning 
and knowledge, digested by genius 
and virtue, wherever delicacy of sen- 
timent or beauty of style, is admired, 
flatters his Scottish editor, that he 
introduces to his countrymen noun- 
acceptable acquaintance, by having 
prevailed with this new writer, ‘ bless- 
ed (as the Remembrancer justly paints 
him) with a vigorous imagination, un- 
dex the restraint of a classical judg- 
ment, and master of all the chatms 
and graces of expression,’ to renew in 
Scotland his Rambles at half the London 
price.” 

Johnson was highly yzratifed with 
the successful zeal of his friend, and 
transcribed himself the mottoes for 
the numbers of the English edition, 
when published in volumes, affixing 
the name of the translator, which hag 
been continued in every subsequent 
edition. 

In the year 1750, Mr. Elphinston, 
while residing in Edinburgh, lost his 
mother, of whose death he gave a very 
affecting account, in a letter to his 
sister, Mrs. Strahan, then living in 
London. This being shewn to Johp- 
son, brought tears to his eyes, and 
produced from his pen one of the 
most beautiful letters of condolence 
ever written. It was published among 
his other works. This debt Mr. El- 
phinston had a melancholy opportu- 
nity of repaying about two years after, 
when Johnson lost his wife; and 
again, in 1759, on the death of his 
mother; nor was it paid in coin less 
sterling. 

In 1751, he married Miss Gordon, 
the daughter of a brother of General 
Gordon, of Auchintoul, and grand- 
daughter of Lord Auchintoul, one of 
the senators of the College of Justice, 
before the revolution of 1688. About 
two years after his marriage, Mr. El- 
phinston left Scotland, and fixed his 
abode near the metropolis of Eng- 
land; first at Brompton, and after- 
wards. at Kensington; where, for 
many years, he’kept aschool ina large 
and elegant house, opposite to the 
king’s- gardens, and which, at that 
time, stood the first on entering Ken- 
sington. This noble mansion has 
since, not only been hid by new 
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houses, some.of which stand upon the 
old play-ground, but defaced by the 
blocking up of the handsome bow- 
vindows belonging to the once elegant 
ball-room, at the top of the eastern 
division of the house. 

In the year 1753, he made a poeti- 
cal version of the younger Racine’s 
celebrated poem of Religion, which 
at.the suggestion of Richardson, the 
amiable author of Clarissa, &c. be 
sent to the author of the Night 
Thoughts, whose applause it received; 
both for the utility of the work, and 
the spirit of the translation. Finding 
no English grammar, of which he 
could approve, he, about this time, 
composed one himself forthe use of 
his pupils, which he afterwards pub- 
Jished in two duodeeimo volumes. In 
1763, he published bis Poem, entitled, 
“Education” It isa complete plan 
of reason, detailed in spirited verse, 
and evinces not only the just ideas he 
had conceived of the pro,ince he had 
adopted, but his powers to execute it. 

It was impossible for a man like Mr. 
“lphinston to live at Kensingtor, 
without adding to the nuinber of his 
friends, the yreat character who was 
then rector of the parish, Dr. Joriin. 
It bas been always a boast of the writer 
of this memoir, that from his situation 
asa pupil of Mr. Elpbinstot’s, he had 
the honour of being presented to Dr. 
Jortin, Dr. Franklin, and Dr. John- 
son, a triumvi:ate not easily matched. 
The death of Jortin, in 1770, was 
severely felt by Mr. Elphinston. 

Mr. Elphinston was always a ready 
champion in the cause of. innocence. 
Among other occasioas, one that hap- 
pened, while he resided at Kensing- 
ton, was of an extraordinary nature. 
During the mayoralty of the famous 
John Wilks, one William Gibbs, a 
parishioner of Kensington, being ac 
cused by a worthless fellow of having 
robbed him on the highway, was tried 
atthe Old Bailey, ind found guilty. 
lnspite of this, upon enquiry made by 
the inhabitants of the parish, the man 
was clearly found to be innocent, and 
to have been elsewhere at the time of 
the pretended robbery. “In_ conse- 
quence of this, a petition was drawn 
up for him, and signed by the inha- 
bitants; but Mr, Elphinston, not sa- 
fisied with being among the sub- 
scribers of the petition, wrote a letter 
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to Wilks, in which he: stated tle 
grounds that manifested the man’s in- 
nocence with convincing perspicuity, 
The letter is extant, and reflects the 
highest honour on the writer. It was 
successful ; but the man had lost his 
health in prison, and died soon after 
his liberation. . , 

In March, 1776, Mr. Elphinston 
gave up his school, but continued to 
reside In the same house in Kensing- 
ton for some time longer, employing 
himself in atranslation of Martial, 
the proposals for publishing which, 
he now began to circulate. He re- 


moved from Kensington in 1778, and’ 


in the same year lost his wife. His 
grief on that event was deep. ‘“‘ Such 
a loss,” as Dr. Johuson wrote to him 
on theoccasion, ‘‘ lacerates the mind, 
and breaks the whole system of pur- 
poses and hopes. It leaves a dismal 
vacuity in life, that affords nothing 
on which the affections can fix, or to 
which cndeavour mav be directed.” 
It is remarkable, how ingenious grief 
is in starting accusations of deficiency 
towards a beloved object torn away 
from.all future attentions. In a letter 
to his nephew, he savs, ** though I 
flattered myself that | was neither in- 
attentive, nor insensibleé to what I 
enjoyed, various and poignant are the 
regrets 1 now feel, when TL reflect haw 
imperfectly | promoted the happiness 
of her I certainly held dearest on 
earth; and how often, I rather intend- 
ed, than administered, the nu mberless 
assiduities indispensable to the com- 
fort of one who composed every com- 
fort to me.” Yhe consolation and 
affection he received fromm his friends, 
and the flowing in of subscriptions to 
his trans!ation of Martial, conspired to 
draw him from despondence; and, 
being advised to visit Scotland, he 
gave up his residence in London, dis- 
posed of his furniture, and in a short 
time set out upon his journey. In 
Scotland; he received numberless ci- 
vilities, and there was a talk among 
his friends of the necessity of esta- 
blishing a professorship of the Eng- 
glish language at the University of 
Edinburgh, witha wish that he should 
fill the chair. The idea had been sug- 
gested by Mr. (soon after Sir John) 
Sinclair, of Ulbster. The Lord Chief 
Baron Mongomery, Dr. Robertson the 
Historiographer of Scotland, the Earl 
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of Dalhousie, who had been Mr. El- 
phinston’s pupil, Lord Elphinston, 
and others, consulted on the subject ; 
but it fell to the gronnd: and in the 
autumn of 1779, he returned to Lon- 
don, having previously given a course 
of Lectures on the English language; 
first at Edinburgh, and then in the 
public hall of the University of Glas- 
gow.” 

He now published his system of or- 
thography, under the title of ‘* Pro- 
priety Ascertained in her Picture,” and 
determined to support his theory by 
practice; to make an effort to change 
the whole system of etymology for 
that of analogy; to set derivation ‘af 
defiance, and to create a revolution in 
favour of pronunciation; or, in’ his 
own words, to make Orthography the 
Mirror of Orthiepy. From this time, 
for the rest of his life, whatever he 
published or wrote, was committed to 
per in his new mode of. spelling. 
hough a bold, romantic, perhaps im- 
possible scheme, it is the less tobe 
wondered at, when it is considered 
that the early and great object of his 
philological pursuits, was to establish, 
ona settled basis, the orthdepy of the 
English language; an attempt, that 
coyld give but little hope’ of success, 
while thé form, in which the sounds 
of words were printed, remained in its 
unsettled state, depending neither en- 
tirely on etymology, nor analogy; but 
founded, as it certainly is, on hetero- 
geneous, and arbitrary custom, with- 
out principle and without rule. 

Painful, indeed, is it to think that a 
mian of such merit and virtue, should, 
by a well meant undertaking, contract 
means of comfort already but too 
narrow: but,.in Mr. Elpbinston’s case, 
this pain is compensated to the ob- 
server, by contemplating the rectitude 
of soul, and perseverance in frugality, 
that'’preserved his mind untainted and 
unbroken. ‘He lived upon the square 
with the world, and supported by con- 
science and temperance, health and 
spirits never forsook him to the last 

ay. of his life. In his sister and bro- 
ther-in-law he had real friends; but 
the sincerity of Mr. Strahan, in his 
opinion of -Mr. Elphinston’s scheme, 
and the spirit of the latter, whic. de- 
fended his cwu jodgmient, created a 
difference, which, at one time, wore 
the- appearance without having the 
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reality of alienation, as was fully 
proved. Mr. Strahan died in the year 
1785, and bequeathed’ a hundred 
pounds a-year, a hundred’ pounds in 
ready money, and twenty guineas for 
mourning, to Mr. Elphinston, who 


expressed himself, “‘ deeply sensible 
of a generosity, though not tlien fire 
demonstrated, never before fully 
known.” His sister survived her hus- 
band about ‘a month, and by her will 
left her brother two hundred a-year 
more. 

Mr. Elphinston was no solitary be- 
ing; a more social or affectionate 
heart was never “bestowed on man, 
Being now oy in his circumstatices, 
he espoused a lady, who, though many 
years younger than himself, had the 
discernment to appreciate the’ merits 
both‘of his head and heart. Omthe 
6th of October, 1785, Miss Falconar, 
the daughter of the Rev. James Fal- 
conar, and the niece of Bishop Fal- 
conar, bestowed her hand upon bim; 
and a happier marriage, as proved by 
an experience of four and = twenty 
years, has seldom been celebrated. 

In the year 1787, Mr. Elphinston 
once more visited Scotland, where he 
was again received with affection and 
respect; and after a short stay returned 
to England, aud fixed his residence at 
Islington, where ‘he contiiued for 
some years, cultivating friendship by 
social intercourse and epistolary cor- 
respondence ; and where, having pre- 
served a large collection of letters, 
during the space of forty years, he 
amused himself in his leisure, with 
arranging and publishing a selection 
of them. e ; 

In the spring of 1792, drawn by 
friendship, he removed from [sling- 
ton to Elstiee,in Hertfordshire, where 
his time was devédted to the same'ra- 
tional enjoyments, friendship, ‘con- 
versation, and-letiers; where old age 
gradually and not uneasily, advanced 
upon him; and where, reposing on 
the affection, and supported by the 
increasing assiduity, of an amiable 
and exemplary wife, he lingered 
cheeffully.on the verge of eternity, 
prepared, if ever man was, to obey, 
with equal cheerfulness, the summons 
to pass it. 

About three years ago, the conve- 
nience of being near town, induced 
him to take 2 houge at Hammersmith, 
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where he continued till his death, 
which teok place on the sth of Oeto- 
ber, 1809, in the “88th year of his age. 
Though he may be said to have pos- 
sessed uninterrupted health, yet a few 
weeks, previous to his dissolution, one 
of his legs swelled, and put on an ap- 

arance that excited- apprehension ; 
Bat this was totally removed; and -he 
continued well and happy during his 
remaining days, on the very Jast of 
which no unusual symptoms were ob- 
served to create alarm. He went to 
bed rather eartier thai. .usual; but 
woke in the night, and endeavouring 
to sit up found himself too feeble, on 
which Mrs. Elphinston called in her 
sister, and shortly- after, he breathed 
his last, without a struggle or a.pang. 
He was buried at Kensington. The 
same unwearied and never-failing at- 
tention which Mrs. Elphinston had 
bestowed upon him for nearly.a quar- 
ter of a century, continued after life. 
He had many years ago rather hinted, 
than expressed, a wish to her, that his 
remains might be deposited there; the 
recollection was followed by a ready 
compliance, and he was attended thi- 
ther by a number. of frietids, who 
loved and revered him. 

Mr. Elphinston’s works were nume- 


-rous: a critical investigation of them: 


would-lead to great length; most of 
them possess sterling merit, which, 
however, has been veiled by. the or- 
thographical clothing he persevering- 
ly gave to al! he wrote. He was a 
great scholar, and an excellent critic, 
Asa poet, his versification was some- 
times flowing aud smooth; at others, 
unharmonious, and sacrificed not 
only to sense, but too often to rhyme, 
in which l:e allowed no license. As a 
prose writer, die had-early habituated 
his pen to an inverted arrangement, 
which he carried into almost every 
subject he touched upon; but he was 
seldom obscure, ‘and at tines wrote 
with a simplicity, which showed that 
he had the choice of style, and which 
is, unfortunately, published in his 
own analogical orthography. 

But, after all, it is as a man anda 
Christian that he excelled; as a son, 
a brother, -a.- husband, a father to 
many, though he never had children 
of his own; asa friend, an enlightened 
patriot, and a loyal subject. His 
* manners were simple, his rectitude 
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undeviating.” In religion he -em- 
braced: the state establishment to its 
full extent: his piety, though exem- 
plary, was devoid of show; the since- 
rity of it was self-evident: but, though 
unobtrusive, it became impatient on 
the least attempt at’ profaneness; and 
an oath he could not endure. On 
suclr occasions, he never failed boldly 
to correct the vice, .whencesecver ‘it 
proceeded, 

Mr. Eiphinston was middle-sized, 
and slender in his person; he hada 
peculiar countenance, which, perhaps, 
would have been considered an. ordi- 
nary one, but for the spirit and intel: 
Iectual emanation which it possessed, 
He had singularities, some of which 
were undoubtedly foibles.: He -never 


.complied with fashion in the altera- 


tion of his clothes. In a letter'to a 
friend, in 1782, he says, “ time has 
no more changed my heart:than my 
dress:” and he might have said it 
ery on the 8th of October, 1809. 
The colour of his suié of clothes. was 
invariably, except when in mourning, 
what is called a drab; his coat was 
made in the fashion that reigned when 
he returned from France in- the be- 
ginning of the last century, with flaps 
and-buttons to the pockets and sleeves, 
and without a cape; he vm 7 wore & 
powdered bag: wigwith a hightoupee, 
and walked with a cocked hat, and an 
amber‘headed cane; his shoe birckles 
had seldom beei changed,’and were 
always of the same size; and henever 
wore boots. It must be observed, 
however, that~he lately,’ more than 
cace, offered to make any change Mrs, 
Elphinston might.deem proper; but 
in her eves his virtues and worth had 
so sanctified his appearance, that she 
would have thought the altération a 
sacrilege. Mr. Elphinston's principal 
foibles originated, some in virtue it- 
self. and others it the system he had 
early laid down for preserving the 
purity of the English tongue. ‘Asan 
instance of the former, when any ld- 
dics were in compampy,whose sleevcs 
were ata distance from their elbows, 
or whose bosoms wereat all exposed, 
he would fidget from place to place, 
look askance with a slight convulsion 
of his left eye, and‘uever rest till he 
approached some of them, and point- 
ing to their arms, say, ‘* Oh, ves, in- 
deed! it is very pretty, but it betrays 
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more fashion than modesty ;" or some 
similar phrase: after which he be- 
came good humoured. In respect to 
the foible from the other source, it 
consisted in taking the liberty of cor- 
recting others in the mispronuncia- 
tion of their words; but, far from 
meaning to hurt or offend, it was evi- 
dent that his intention was to oblige; 
and, if it was not always received with 
deference, it ought, at least, always to 


have been attributed to the simplicity j, 


of his character, never to impolite- 
ness, still less to churlishness. 

Mr. Dallas has also published co- 
pies: of the letters, written by Mr. 
Elphinston and Dr. Johnson, alluded 
to in his Memoirs, in which the piety 
of these productions ‘is the most pro- 
minent point. The memorialist has, 
also, repeatedly mentioned Mr. El- 
phinston’s uncommon partiality for 
his new Orthographical scheme. In- 
deed, from the opportunities we have 
had of judging, this penchant of Mr. 
Elpbinston’s entered into all _ his 
thoughts and all his actions. In a 
letter to the celebrated William Ju- 
lius Mickle, the translator of the Lu- 
siad, (the following is a copy of the 
same from the original, with which 
we have been favoured) we find it 
mentioned as “his own new plan,” 
which he even then seeemed anx- 
jous to communicate to Mr, Mickle, 
whose opinion it is probable he had 
solicited upon the first edition of 
the Lusiad from the Portuguese of 
Camoens. The letter, here inserted 
verbatim, seems to imply this at 
least:— 


Sir,—I have read your poem with 
an honest delight, and your historical 
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Dissertations with no less advantage, 
I would, therefore, gladly pay part of 
what I owe as a member of the public, 
by presuming to. offer you various 
hiuts upon the stile and rime, that at 
Jeast may not hurt the following edi- 
tions. 


** You have here the false rimes of 
the first books; and, if you can be fn 
town before the next editiow, I would 
grudge neither time vor attention to 
end (with you) every little light in 
my power that might contribute to 
render the work, if not more beauti- 
ful, less exceptionable; to render it 
an undiminishable honour to both 
ends of the island, and a continuing 
reward to its highly-deserving author, 
who will, at least, allow me the justice 
of being, Sir, his ardent, as well as 
carvest, servant, 

“JAMES ELPHINSTON.” 
** Kensington, Scpt. 4, 1776." 


** Many observations would I make 
if we had time together.. I would ob- 
ject to certain terms, certain phrases, 
certain stresses, &c. The prose, as 
well as verse, would I venture here 
and there toscan; nor would I hazard 
any criticism without attempting to 
account for it. My own new plan [ 
would submit to your examination, 
had [ either a frank or another oppor- 
tunity.” 

{Here follow the list of bad rhymes 
before referred to, in which Mr. El- 
phinston appears rather fastidious; 
but it has been remarked that, in his 
own productions, he was sometimes 
inclined to prefer the sound rather 
too much at the expense of other con- 
siderations. } 





STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
FEXHE meeting of parliament is na- 
turally an event of great interest 


in this country, as to every country is 
the conduct of its legislative body. 
We have elsewhere obseryed, that an 
improvement has taken place in the 
affairs of the world, by the superiors 
ip many states feeling, as jt were, the 
obligation of a communication with 
the subjects on the state of their ge- 
neral welfare. Whatever may be the 
nature of their government, of which 
theoretical writers make more account 


than the question deserves, it is now 
felt as an acknowledged truth, that 
governors.are not a set of men, com- 
missioned by the Almighty, to trample 
under foot their fellow creatures, but 
persons invested with power for the 
general good of the country over 
which they preside. This homage to 
public opinion is paid ,by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in bis mes- 
sage tothe Congress; by the Emperor 
of France: to his Senate ; by the King 
of these islands to his Parliament. 
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The comparison of these documents 
will enable the judicious reader to 
form a clearer idea of the politics of 
these countries, than the laboured 
essays.of voluminous writers on their 
constitutions, 

The Exposée of France is a ver 
valuable paper. It is drawn up with 
great clearness, and..in a much better 
stile than the political papers sub- 
mitted to our parliament; and, under 
yarious heads, it sets before the state 
the efforts made for the general good. 
The heads are—Public Works—Pub- 
lic Instruction — Agriculture — Ma- 
nufactures apd Industry — Mines — 
Commerce — Finances—Administra- 
tion of the Interior,;and Justice— 
War—Politics. 

Under the head of Public Works, 
we find most meritorious labours em- 
ployed in canals ; joining the Rhine 
with the Meuse, the Rhone with the 
Rhine, the cana! of Burgundy: in 
the harbours of Cherbourg, Havre, 
Antwerp, Alto, and Marseilles: in 
roads over the Alps, Apennines and 
Pyrenees: in draining the marshes of 
Bourgain, Cotanlin, and Rochefort. 
At and near Paris, beautiful bridges 
have been erected or re-established, 
and magnificent buildings reared: 
over the whole country establishments 
of mendicity have been formed; de- 
pots for vaccination fixed; and the 
disasters occasioned by inundations 
or other effects of nature, relieved. 

For Public Instruction, the Impe- 
rial University has been opened, and 
academies and Iyceums are formed: 
for the. encouragement of sciences 
and the arts, premiums have been 
distributed. 

Agriculture is improving, from the 
importation of Spanish and German 
flocks: and it is here-observed, that 
some districts feel the inconvenience 
ofa superfluity of corn. Manufac- 
tures and Mines are receiving indi- 
rect improvement, as these are things 
to be left to individual exertions. It 
is allowed, that the external com- 
merce by sea has suffered by the supe- 
riority of the English on this element; 
but the trade with Germany, Italy, 
and the rest of Europe is very con- 
siderable. 

Finance presents but a small ar- 
ticle; for.it is not necessary to raise 
gither new contributions or new loans; 


the registering of landed property is 
continued, and an ameliorated land- 
tax is expected to be the fruit of it. 
The Administration of Justice is com- 
plete throughout the empire. Re- 
ligion affords no cause of ill will: 
porters liberty of conscience is al- 
owed, 

To the subject of War a consider. 
able portion of the Exposée is dedi- 
cated: for it contains the triumphs of 
the French in Austria, and the dis. 
graces of the British troops at Wal- 
cheren and in Spain.—The article of 
Politics settles the fate of Poland, the 
gains of the kings of the confederacy, 
the expected peace with Sweden, the 
avulsion of the states of the church 
from the Pope, on which the Emperor 
proclaims the grand and inestimable 
truth,—that neither pope nor priest 
ought to enjoy any temporal sove- 
reignty. Intimations are given of a 
change in Holland, which may make 
ita portion of the empire. Bona- 
parte is.to be the mediator of Switzer- 
and, and promises not to appose the 
independence of the Spanish colonies, 
provided they do not form a con- 
nection with England. The loss of 
Martinique and Cayeune is confessed, 
but their restoration, with great im- 


provements, at.a general peace is’ 


pregnosticated. 

Such is the description of the coun- 
try, which was, a few years ago, de- 
clared by the Pittites of England to 
he blotted out of the map of Europe. 
Such is the effect of talents and genius 
in the restoration of a state from the 
depth of ruin,and in the raising of it 
in so short a time to a pitch of pro- 
sperity, which, in the best days of its 
ancient monarchs, it never expected 
to attain. Far be it from us to lament 
that so navy millions of our fellow- 
creatures are freed from the terrors 
ofanarchy—are rescued from religious 
thraldom and popish t»ranny—are un- 
der the government of fixed laws, and 
an improved mode of legislation— 
that, whatever may be the character 
of their great emperor in other re- 
spects, no exertions are wanting on 
his part to promote the welfare and 
prosperity of his. empire. 

An address of thanks was unani- 
mously voted to the Emperor, and 
they were delivered, in an apposite 
speech, by a deputation of the legis- 
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lative body, to which he replied in a 
dignified. manner, expressing his 
wishes for a longer life, to enrich 
and embellish France with all the 
prosperity which he had conceived it 
capable of attaining. 
he Message of the President of the 
United States had not equal scope 
for amplification; and it began with 
the expression of deep regret, that the 
British government had refused to 
satify the engagements of its pleni- 
potentiary, and the steps which were 
taken im consequence in the various 
ports. The arrival of another mini- 
ster from England brought hopes of 
a speedy arrangement: but they were 
frustrated by his conduct, which made 
it necessary to refuse all. communi- 
cation with him. ‘This necessity will 
he made known to England, when the 
ill-conduct of-its minister will he pro- 
perly estimated. An opening is left 
for communications by any other per- 
son; and it is hoped, that with the 
person the unfriendly policy towards 
the United States will be ehanged.— 
With France, the other Belligerent 
power, the relations are not so. fa- 
vourable as could be wished ; and by 
others material injuries on the com- 
merce of the. States have not been 
duly controlled nor repressed: but it 
is observed, that several Americans 
may have, by their conduct, occasion- 
ed suspicions, by which the honest 
commerce of their fcllow-citizens has 
suffered. The powers of Barbary con- 
tinue friendly to the American flag; 
and the Indians -on the ‘borders are 
peaceable, and making rapid strides 
to civilization. The fortifications on 
the coast are in many places com- 
pleted, and the orders for the equip- 
ment of ships have been fully executed. 
A due crganization of the militia is 
recommended: fears are held out that 
the state of the times may require a 
loan; but onthe due conduct to be 
observed reference is made to the 
wisdom and courage of the congress, 
In the midst of difficulties, the situ- 
ation at home affords abundant rea- 
sons for thankfulness to Providence. 
The face of the country presents every 
where the evidence af laudable enter- 
prise, extensive capital, and durable 
improvement. The injuries offered 
by the Belligerent powers to com- 
merce, have stimulated home exer- 
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tions, and rendered the country less 
dependent on foreign supplies. The 
President, with ‘great propriety, ‘ter 
minates his address with:a call to his 
countrymen to cherish a devout 
titude to the Supreme Being, and ‘to 
implore, from the same omnipotent 
source, a-blessing on the consultations 
and measures about to be undertaken 
for the welfare of the country. 

According to the constitution of the 
States, the papers relative to the sub: 
jects in the Message were laid before 
Congress ; and one of ‘its earliestacts 
was to make a law to correct the in. 
solence of ambassadors, and to send 
the British minister out of. the coun- 
try. -From what has reached this 
country, suspicions unfavourable to 
his conduct have been excited; but 
we would wait till his justification las 
been laid before Parliament, before 
wé decide upon it; and notwithstand- 
ing his impolicy and rudeness, we will 
hope that there is still room left for a 
friendly arrangement Letween the two 
countries. 

The King's infirmities did not per- 
mit him to appear in the Parliament; 
but the session was opened, with the 
usual formalities, by commissioners, 
who read his speech, and delivered a 
copy to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. ‘ It contained the regret 
of the King for the defeat of the Au- 
strians, though it is asserted that they 
undertook the war without any in- 
couragement on his part, and received 
every possible assistance from this 
country. The attac!: ‘on the Scheldt 
was. intended for the latter purpose; 
and though the principal ends of the 
expedition have not been obtained, 
yet the security of this country will be 
materially improved by the demolitioa 
of the docks and works at Flushing.— 


Papers, relative to the expedition, | 


are tobe laid before parliament. The 
fate of Sweden excites again lamen- 
tations, with hopes, however, that 
the relations of friendship: between 
the two states. will be continued. 
Portugal is said to have received great 
protection from the united efforts of 
the King and the Prince Regent, and 
the French to have been checked in 
thir career by the glorious vretory at 
Talavera. ‘The call of the Cortez in- 
spires hopes of fresh vigour in the 
Spaniards in defence of their country, 
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promises of support are held out 
= ‘Regrets are expressed for 
the intercourse being interrupted be- 
tweet ‘this country and the United 
States ; but hopes are entertained of 
its being renewed. Reliance is placed 
on the zeal and loyalty of the country 
for fresh supplies; though regrets are 
expressed for the necessity of such a 

ressure upon the subjects. The state 
of the inferior clergy is recommended 
to the attention of parliament: that 
of our trade’ and revenue’ is highly 
commended: the utmost vigilance, 
perseverance, and fortitude against 
the-common enemy are called for; 
and implicit confidence is placed on 
the protection of providence, the wis- 
dom of parliament, the bravery of our 
forces, and the spirit and determina- 
tion of the people. 

The stile and character of these 
three Exposées partake, in a great 


‘degree, of the character of their re- 


spective nations; and, on this ac- 
count, an Englishman ought not to 
feel all the gloom and despondency 
which the prosperity-of France, paint- 
ed in such glowing colours, might 
excite, We are to recollect that, if 
France is busily engaged in public 
works, and brings them forward to 
general notice, it does not follow that 
England is idle... It is true, that our 
national expenditure is enormously 
great, and that scarcely any part of 
the public money is bestowed with us 
asin France: but the exertions of in- 
dividuals in this country far exceed 
the most pompous descriptions of our 
neighbours. Ifthe French Emperor 
is engaged in beautifying and -im- 
proving his metropolis, what are his 
acts compared with the East-India 
and West-India .and the London 
Docks; the various works for con- 
veying water to every part of the 


town; the buildings of the Bank aud 


the India-House; the projected plans 
of new bridges; and, if we cast our 
eye over our country, roads and canals 
meet us in every'direction; vast ma- 
nufactures; great undertakings above 
and under ground, shew that, in spite 
ef the inordinate taxation of this 
country, and the wasteful expenditure 
of the public money, the spirit of the 
people breaks. through every obstacle, 
and is employed in beautifying, adorn- 
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ing, and improving the country. The 
Englishman has no reasou to envy his 
neighbour, exctpt on one account, 
that the finances of France seem'to be 
under much better management than 
those of England. sft 

France is accustomed to delight in 
exciting astonishment. . Its Exposée 
will be read all-over Europe, and the 
vanity of the Frenchman will ‘be gra- 
tified: it will excite, however, emu- 
lation in other sovereigns to do some- 
thing worthy of their office. Scarcély 
had they read it, when a new project 
becamne the subject ‘of general con- 
versation. The imperial house of 
Napoleon was collected together, im- 
perial and regal majesties, princes 
and princesses, A matter‘of great 
concern to the imperial: house’ was to 
be agitated. - The emperor opened 
the subject to this stately meeting, 
pre-enting to it the necessity of his 
providing for the wants of his people, 
by leaving an heir to that throne on 
which providence had placed him. 
To do this, his present marriage must 
be dissolved; and that, which had 
been for fifteen years a source of hap- 
piness to him, he must sacrifice to the 
welfare of France. Still his present 
consort should hold the rank of em- 
frost, and be freated by him as his 

est and dearest friend. The‘lady re- 
turned her thanks to him for his boun- 
ty in exalting her to a throne, ex- 
pressed her consent to a measure ne- 
cessary for the country, and declared 
that she should always look to him, 
as her great benefactor and best friend, 
and exult in the sacrifice thus made 
of their mutual affections. A note 
was taken of the whole transaction by 
a proper officer, and laid before the 
senate, which decreed that the mar- 
riage should be dissolved, the title of 
empress queen be retained, and an 
annual income of two millions of 
francs. accompany it. To this Bona- 
parte has added’very munificent pre- 
sents; and the world is now looking 
with anxious expectation to his future 
choice, and the good city of Paris 
thinking of the splendor of another 
coronation.The dissolution of a royal 
marriage is no novelty: our history 
affords the most ludicrous instances 
of the acts of power“in this respect; 
and Bonaparte may live to find as 
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many causes for dissolution of the 
marriage contract as did our Henry 
the Eighth. ‘7 

The looking out fora new empress 
does not prevent the march of armies, 
nor the establishment of new juris- 
dictions. Immense reinforcements are 
sent into Spain, and it is probable 
that they will soon be beaded by the 
Emperor: but Holland is not as yet 
annexed to France. Its kiug remains 
at Paris; and, if his kingdom should 
be taken from him, another will easily 
be found .to° compensate the loss. 
Perhaps Portugal is the destined ex- 
change; iu which case the fate of 
Holland may not be determined till 
the spring; but the consequence of 
this annéxation will give great mari- 
time strength to the French, who are 
every where building ships, expect- 
ing to man them with Dutch sailors. 
—Spain will increase the maritime 
strength of France, forthe conquest 
of that country seems to be now in- 
evitable. Another great battle has 
shewn the ierponsibility of the Spa- 
niards standing against the French; 
and the moment Bonaparte heads bis 
troops, we may expect that every 
thing will fall before him, Nothing 
can exceed the folly of the Junta.— 
Confusion reigns in it. No great 
mind is likely to starf up, and the 
calling of the cortez is tov late for 
any beneficial purpose. As to Por- 
tugal, we shall have a full account 
of that country, when Lord Welling- 
ton brings us ‘back his ill-conducted 
army, and gives a full. relation of all 
his negligences and ignorances. 

Yet the possession of Spain is not 
ascertained. In another quarter the 
fate of a declining empire has been 
unexpectedly suspended, The Turns 
have, in a great battle,. beat the Rus- 
sians, and compelled them to retire to 
the northern banks of the Danube. 
—The Exposée, alsn, of Bonaparte 
seems to intiinate, that Constantinople 
may remain for some litile time longer 
in the hands of its present possessors, 
and of course it will not be difficult 
to patch up a peace between the two 
contending parties. Russia, in this 
case, will be making preparationsonly 
for a future campaign. Sweden and 
Denmark are at peace, and the late 
king of the former country has been 
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sent cut of it, to take up his residence, 
it is supposed, with an ample allow. 
ance some where in Switzerland, His 
brother in misfortune, who has found 
an asylum in England, has written to 
him, on the melancholy occasiop, 
wjth those condolences which natu. 
rally flow from the mind of a person 
who has been educated in those no- 
tions of royalty, which are often in. 
culcated, but too often contradicted 
by the real history of life. A throne 
is the appendage of an office—an 
office of high utility; but the duties 
attached to it are not always to be 
performed with equal ease; and, if 
the possessor, in difficult times, isnot 
equal to the task, he must resign his 
post to a more vigorous compe, 
titor. ; 
Opposite quarters of the world claim 
our attention, and from both yolu- 
minous. papers have arrived. _ To 
America, a minister was sent to re- 
concile, it was hoped, the existing 
differences between this country and 
the United States. We had scarcely 
heard of his arrival, when tke news of 
his dismissal from the country. was 
rumoured abroad, and soonafter it was 
contirmed, that this. gentleman had 
had a few conveisations with the 
Ameérican ministry, when, as it is said, 
he behaved in so rude and insulting 
a manner, that it was impossible to 
conduct a negociation with bim—- 
When two parties are at variance, 
either from a real or an imaginary 
cause, and consent to meet, nothing . 
can be so absurd as to introduce past 
grievances, or to dwell upon affronts, 
and discuss their nature. Our-am- 
bassador accused the American mini- 
sters of duplicity: they naturally were 
attronted; the ambassador carried 
himself very bigb, and they refused to 
have any intercourse with him. Who 
is in the wrong, upon the whole busi- 
ness, time will discover: and it would 
not be dificult to unravel, if all the 
papers from the time the Aericaa 
treaty arrived here, were before us: 
but we must have a clear history of 
Mr. Erskine’s negociation, and of the 
movements in ous cabinet for the 
first week after the arrival of the treaty, 
before the whole is completely ex- 
plained. — It is inexplicable almost, 
without the clue to be derived front 
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those data, to conceive that a man 
should have behaved in the manner 
attributed to our last ambassador. 
Yet, as a declaration of war has not 
followed, we may still expect to see 
an adjustment, though the French 
have taken advantage of the confusion 
jn our politics, and may hold out such 
terms as will give them a great pre- 
ference in the future intercourse be- 
tween the two countries. It is the 
interest, however, of America to keep 
at peace: the insults offered to a few 
traders on the seas cannot be com- 
pared with the losses to a rising coun- 
try, by withdrawing from honourable 
industry so many hands for the base 
and idle purposes of war, and with the 
real insults to humanity by the de- 
struction of so many of our fellow- 
creatures. 

India has presented a new feature; 
one yery common indeed in the his- 
tory of all nations, whose military are 
numerous, and bear an improper pro- 
yortion to the civil inhabitants. We 
Sore becn prepared for such an event 


When 


by the ‘massacre at Vellore. 


those absurd orders were issued which 
attacked, to no purpose, the religious 


prejudices of the native troops, it was 
to be expected that a very great regard 
would not be paid to prudence in 
other military arrangements. A dis- 
pute, it was well known, subsisted he- 
tween the military and the civil 
nowers of Madras, and nothing could 
xe more extravagant than the pre- 
tensions of the former, that the com- 
mander-in-chief should have a seat 
in the council. At the root of the 
evil, however, laid some arrange- 
ments, by which various benefits at- 
tached to the officers were taken from 
them, and it seemed to be expected, 
that the provinces should be kept in 
order by the military, but the sweets 
should be carried into the civil stores. 
Dissatisfaction arose, and at last it 
broke out into open insurrection. 
Several regimeats combined together, 
and took military positions, and the 
military of other province’ were called 
In, and the governor-general himself 
Was obliged to move towards the scene 
of action. A voluminous paper was 
issued by him, containing truths, not 
to be contravened, on the nature of 
inilitary discipline: and, as the insut- 
geuts do not appear to have possessed 
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a man of great talents, who, having 
raised the standard of revolt, on draw- 
ing his sword throws away the scab- 
bard, it was natural that they should 
disagree among themselves, aud fall 
an easy prey to those in whom the 
supreme power was acknowledged to 
be vested. Terms, however, were’ not 
offered by them till a slight action 
had taken place; and, for the first 
time in India, British troops were 
seen in hostile array against each 
other. Every thing is now said to be 
in a fair way for arrangement: but 
how the breach in military discipline 
is to be restored, we have not yet 
learned. The government of India is 
of a very particular nature: its depen- 
dence on the military is great: the 
check to insubordination must, from 
the distance from the native country, 
be slight. We have seen a Mameluke 
government in Egypt: a similar go- 
vernmenc may, in no great length of 
time, be the fate of India. 

In our domestic politics, the chief 
things have been in London and 
Berkshire. In the city, the refusal to 
receive the petition of the Common 
Hall, has given rise, as was to be ex- 
pected, to animated speeches and 
strong resolutions. Mr. Waithman 
displayed his usual firmness, and the 
Common Hall was unanimous in re- 
senting the affront, and in censuring 
the conduct of the ministers. It was 
resolved, that the sherifis should pre- 
sent the resolutions of the Hall to the 
King, and this will of course produce 
new agitations. In the Common Coun- 
cil, the popular party has received 
great accession of strength by the 
elections for the wards; and, we may 
therefore expect. that the Common 
Council and Common téall will make 
common cause in the questions so 
important to their country, 

In Berkshire, a meeting of the 
county has been holden, and a very 
spirited petition agreed upon to the 
King, on subjects similar to those ad- 
vanced by the Common Hall. Lord 
Folkstone was the chief speaker upon 
this occasion, and acted with great 
firmness and spisit. It is to be la- 
mented that so few meetings have 
been holden. What every body feels 
ought to be expressed in manly, firm, 
but respectful language to the sove- 
reign; and some means should be de- 
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vised to prevent petitions from being 
mere waste paper in a secretary's 
otfice. 

A vacancy for Essex has given rise 
to a contest for the county, in which 
one candidate rests his claims upon 
his intention to do his duty to his 
country, and therefore declines to 
use the common modes of ruin- 
ing himself to get the votes of his 
constituents. The issue of such a 
contest is easily to be foreseen. 

A check has been given to a vicious 
practice in the army, which was not 
censured when Sir Arthur Wellesley 
was the object, and several officers 
combined together to pay him a very 
flattering compliment. We do not 
say that they expected a return from 
him, as being a person so intimately 
connected with administration ; but 
we may observe, that the honest ser- 
jeants addressing their compliments 
to their adjutants, do not labour under 
any such suspicions. In consequence, 
however, of some serjeants at Quebec 
acting in this manner, a censure upon 
their conduct was passed by the com- 
mander there; and it has been rati- 
fied and entered into regimental or- 
ders by the commander-in-chief in 
this country. The practice was evi- 
dently of dangerous tendency: it 
might flatter the vanity of such a man 
as Lord Wellington, and ruin the 
discipline of the army: for if a set of 
officers meet together to praise the 
deserving, they may also cabal toge- 
ther against him who is acting for the 
good of the service, but whose mea- 
sures are unpleasing; or if accusa- 
tions should be going forward against 
a commander. in-chief, a club of ge- 
neral ‘officers might —impertinently 
step forward to quash inquiry, and to 
recommend themselves by dishonour- 
able actions to his favour. The pre- 
sent commander-in-chief bas repro- 
bated the practice in proper terms, 
and shewn its impropriety in a man- 
ner that will be satisfactory to every 
true soldier. 

The debates in Parliament pre- 
sented, what was expected, the usual 
sparrings between the ministers and 


the ex-ministers.—In the House of 


Lords, an address was moved on the 
first day, being, as usual, an echo to 
the speech. This was met by an 
amendment, exrressive of the neces- 
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sity of a rigorous inquiry into the late 
disasters. The Lords Grenville and 
Grey made the most conspicuous 
figure, and were not sparing in inyee. 
tive. Ona division, there appeared 
for the amendment 92; against it 
144. 

In the Commons, a similar amend- 
ment was moved, with an addition, 
that they felt themselves bound, with 
a view to the only atonement that 
could be made to an injured people, 
to institute, without delay, this in- 
quiry. The amendment was intro- 
duced by Earl Gower, and supported 
with great energy and asperity by Mr. 
Ward, who took a masterly view of 
the Spanish and Dutch campaigns, 
Lord Castlereagh and Mr, Canning 
opposed it. The former courted in- 
guiry,as far as he was concerned in 
public measures. The latter con- 
fessed that the possession of Walche- 
ren was not an object adequate to the 
expence of the expedition. On the 
subject of his duel and intrigues in 
the cabinet, he expressed his hopes 
that the House would have too much 
delicacy and regard for the feelings 
of its members, to enter into any dis- 
cussion; and, for his own part, he was 
determined that nothing ‘should ever 
induce him to say one word upon the 
subject.—Mr.W hitbread was of a very 
difierent opinion; for he conceived 
that it was not a matter of delicate 
feeling the suffering of a person to 
remain in office who was thought un- 
qualified; and questions, he hoped, 
would be put to bring to light the 
whole of this transaction, . In ex- 
amining the late measures, he noted, 
with peculiar severity and proper sar- 
casm, the embassy of Lord Wellesley 
to Spain, not forgetting bis flirtation 
with the whore of Babylon at Cadiz, 
and then coming home to take a part, 
with the No Popery squadron.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in de- 
fending the address, assured the House 
that he was no party to the squabbles 
between his colleagues, and that it was 
his wish to retain them in office; that 
he was not to blame for being in his 
present situation, as it was in a meéa- 
sure forced upon him ; apd on the re- 
fusal to,act of the noble lords to whom 
application had been made, he felt it 
his duty not to suffer his sovereign to 
he dictated to, nor to leave his majesty 
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without a minister. The House sat of squabbling would for ever con- 
till five o'clock in the morning, when tinue; end parliament, instead of 
there appeared for the amendment, being a check upon improvident 
167 ; and against it, 263. means of supply, or a wasteful ex- 
On bringing up the report, Sir F.. penditure, would be employed iu ad- 
Burdett gave his sentiments in a most Justing balances between contentiug 
masterly. manner, lamenting that be factions. The address was ordered, 
had not heard any thing that tended however, to be carried to the King, 
to give hopes to the country in the and no disposition appeared to en- 
present calamities. He went to the courage the worthy Baronet in his 
source of the evil—the tenure of the notions of reform 
seats which were held by personsin .The chief thing remarkable in the 
that assembly; and, as long as this debates was the palpable inferiority 
continued, so long would be the con- in talent of the ministerial: party, 
flict on the possession of places, which seemed to bean omen of future 
whilst each party would attribute to ill success. The two duellists spoke 
its adversary their deficiencies; and indeed, but they gave very feeble 
the country would in vain look for support in comparison of what they 
eficacious measures. He urged there- would have done if they had not been 
fore the necessity of a parliamentary_ oppressed by the feelings inseparable 
reform, without which the same mode _ from their unfortunate situation. 


i 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Penelope and William” possess no claims to notice : consequently the author will 
not expect their insertion. The attention which we have shewn to his other com- 
munications will soften this rejection. 


Divine Worship, “ should be habited in a sort of\ivery, composed of the commonest 
materials :” and wherefore? Reader learn: that their piety may be thus known 3; that 
is, as we know his Grace’s footman by his cuffs and cape! This is not the précept. of 
Horace—Desipere in loco. 


“ Stephanus” cannot surely be serious when oN that every person attending 


We are sorry we cannot oblige ** R. A.” by inserting his communication. It is an 
invariable rule with us never to admit anonymons erilicisms; nor does Mr. Aspland’s 
Oration upon laying the foundation-stone of the New Gravel-Pit Meeting-House at 
Hackney, seem to us to deserve any notice. It may have pleased his hearers; but it 
will hardly please our readers. ‘‘R. A.” should not have felt offence at our reply to his 
former communication. Had his criticism been all that perfection can demand, it 
would have been equally rejected under those circumstances. We meant no persona} 
disrespect to *¢ R. A.” . 

“S.C.” on a Duel between two Corn-Factors is too mealy. 


“The Ode by Burns,” sent to us as unpublished, is to be found in any edition of his 
Poems. Of this we are sure our correspondent was not aware. 


“ Reuben Veritas” shall appear next month. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED JANUARY, 1810. 


Kr As this Department will be of great Importance to Auruors and 

OOKSELLERS, as well as to Literature in general, it is requested that 

Notices of Works may be forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage) 
which will be regularly inserted. 





AGRICULTURE. up for the Board of Agriculture. By, 
REVIEW of the Reports to the W-Vitt. 8vo. 8s. 
Board of Agriculture from the BIOGRAPHY. 


Western Department of England. By 


Mc. Marshall. 8vo. 12s. The Life-of T. Paine, interspersed 


; with Remarks and Reflections. By 
A general View of the Agriculture W. Cobbett. 2s. Gd. 


ofthe County of Northampton, drawn Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
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of J. Calvin. Compiled from ‘the 
Narrative of Theodore Beza. By J. 
Mackenzie. 8vo. 9s. 

Narrative of the Rev. J. S.C. F. 
Frey, Minister to the Jews. 12mo. 
7S. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Rudiments of Chemistry; il- 
lustrated by Experiments. By S. 
Parkes. 18mo. 5s. 

DRAMA. 

Little Dramas for Young People on 
Subjects chiefly taken from History. 
By Mrs. B. Hoole. fc. 3s. 


EDUCATION. 

Astography, or the Heavens dis- 

played on a new Plan. By J. Greig. 
12mo. 5s. — 
An English-Welsh Dictionary; in 
which the English Words are accom- 
panied by those which’ correspond 
with them in the Welsh Language. 
Carefully compiled from the best 
Sources in both Languages. By 'T. 
Evans. 12mo. 7s. 

A Vocabulary of Persian, Arabic, 
and English. Abridged from the 
Quarto Edition of Richardson's Dic- 
soar By D.Hopkins, Esq. 8vo. 
11. 16s. 


A general Dictionary of Commerce, 


Trade, and Manufactures. 
Mortimer, Esq. 8vo. II. 5s. 

A Grammar of the Latin Tongue. 
For the Use of Schools. By J. Jones. 
12mo. 3s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Pinkerton’s School Atlas. 
12s. 

An Introduction to Geography ; 
intended chiefly for the Use of 
Schools. By J. Payne. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

A View of the ancient and present 
State of the Zetland Islands. By A. 
Edmonston, M.D. 2 vols. Svo. - 18s. 

A Description of the Feroe Islands ; 
containing an Account of their Situ- 
ation, Climate, and Productions. By 
the Rev. G. Landt. Svo. 19s. 

An Universal History, from the 
Creation of the World to the Time of 
Charlemagne. From the French of 
M.Bossuet. Syvo. Qs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Letter to the incorporated Com- 
any of Proprietors of the Portsea 
Island Water- Works: occasioned by 
a Proposal lately made for conveying 


By 1. 


8vo. 


New Pullications. 


’ of different Ages. 


(JANUARY 
Water from Farlington. By W. Ni. 


cholson. 1s. 

The bigh Price of Bullion: a Proof 
of the Depreciation of Bank Notes; 
By D. Ricardo, @s. 

Perambulations in London and itg 
Environs: comprehending an_ histo. 
rical Sketch of the ancient State and 
Progress of the British Metropolis, 
By P. Wakefield. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Original Stories and Anecdotes; 
through which are conveyed a Mo- 
ther’s Observations to her Children, 
12mo, 5s. 

Elise ou les Papiers de Famille. Par 
A. Lafontaine. 4 vols, 12mo. 14s, 


The New Family Receipt Book; 
containing Seven Hundred truly va- 
luable Receipts, in various Branches 
of domestic Economy. fe. 7s. 6d, 

Le vrai Moyen de plaire en Com- 
pagnie. 12mo, 6s, 

Tabart’s Moral Tales, in Prose and 
Verse. Selected from the best Au- 
thors, 4 vols. 18mo. 10s, 6d. 


Mavor’s Catechisins of Universal 
History, and History of England. 1s, 
each. 

A Series of Letters between Mrs, 
FE. Carter and Miss C. Talbot, from 
the Year 1741 to 1770. Published 
from Manuscripts in the Possession 
of the Rev. M. Pennington, M.A. 4 
vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. 

A practical Synopsis of the physi- 
cal and political Strength of the chief 
Powers of Europe down to the Peace 
of Vienna, 1809. By W. Ticken. 
Qs. 6d. 

An Analysis of Mr. Locke's Essay 
concerning human Understanding, By 
E. Oliver, D.D. 5s. 

Josephine, or the Advantages ‘of a 
Summer. Intended for the Amuse- 
ment of Young Ladies. 12mo. 3s. 

Meteorological and Miscellaneous; 
applicable to Navigation, Gardening, 
and Farming. By Col. J. Cooper, 
8vo. 10s, 

Original Fables. By a Lady. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Passions.’ @ vols. 
12mo. 10s. 

An Account of the several Life In- 
surance Companies. established in 
London. By F. Baily. 1s. 

Cursory Remarks on Corpulence. 
Qs. 

An Answer to the Strictures of the 
Quarterly Review, No. LV, upon the 
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Letters of the Right Hon. G. Canning 
tothe Earl of Camden, 1s. 6d. 

Herculanensia,or archaeologicaland 
philological Dissertations; containing 
a Manuscript found among the Ruins 
of Herculaneum. 4to.. 11. 11s.6d. 

Observations on Matters of Prize, 
and the Practice of the Admiralty 
Prize Courts. By J. F. Pott. 5s. 

A Scourge for the Adulterers, 
Duellists, Gamesters, and Self-Mur- 
derers, of 1810. 2s. 

Les Oraisons Funebres, et le Dis- 
cours sur I'Histoire Universelle. Par 
Bossuet. In 2 tomes royal 8vo. tres 
elégamment imprimés par Bulmer, 
&c. sur beau Papier, 11. 4s.—sur Pa- 
pier supertin, 11. 16s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Mr. 
Perceval, First Lord of the Treasury, 
&c. &c. &c. By R. Jackson, M.D. 
Is. 

The Hindu Pantheon. By E. 
Moore, F.R.S. 4to. dl. 5s. 

Beauties selected from the Writings 
of the late Wm. Paley, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle; with an Account 
of his Life. By W. H. Reid. fe. 
4s.6d. Sherwood and Co. 

MILITARY. 

Journal of a regimental Officer, 
during the recent Campaign in Por- 
tugal and Spain, under Lord Wel- 
lington. 4s. 

MEDICAL AND SURGJCAL. 

An Essay on the Use of a-regulated 
Temperature in Winter Cough and 
Consumption. By J. Buxton, M.D. 
fe. 4s. 6d. 

Cursory Observations on the Causes, 
Prevention, aud ‘Treatment of Fever. 
By D. Uwins, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

The Wife, or a Model for Women: 
a Tale. By Mrs. Edgeworth. 3 vols. 
15s. 
Tales of Real Life. 3 vols. 18s, 

The Priory of St. Mary; a Ro- 
mance: founded on Daysot Old. By 
Bridget St. Hiliare. 4 vols. I. 

Present Times and Modern Man- 
ners, or Tale of a Rector’s Family. 
4vols. 11. 1s. 

The Profligate Mother, or the Fatal 
Cabinet. By Miss H——. 2 vols, 9s. 

Edward Fitz-York. By C. W. 
Janson, Esq. 4 vols. 11. 

Faulconstein Forest: a Romantic 
Tale. fe. 6s. 6d. 

Romance Readers and Romance 


Writers; a Satirical! Novel. $ vols. 
15s. 

Celebs in Search of'a Mistress. 
2 vols. 10s. 

Fact and Fiction, or the Rake for 
Want of Thought. | By E. Mayor. 
3 vols, 12mo. 13s. Gd. 

The Earl of Desmond, or O'Brien's 
Cottage: an Irish Story. By Mrs. 
Maxwell. 3 vols. 15s. 

The Adultress, or Memoirs of Two 
Noble Families. By an English Wo- 
man. 4 vols, il. 1s. 


POETRY. 


The Mctamorphosis of Sona; a 
Hindu Tale: with a Glossary. By J. 
Dudley. fe. 6s. 

Ronald; a Legendary Tale: with 
other Poems. fc. 4s. 6d. 

Sir Edgar; a Tale, in Two Cantos, 
With serious Translations from the 
Ancients, and merry Imitations of a 
Modern, By F. Hodgson, A.M. 8vo. 
10s. 6d, 

The Columbiad;, a Poem., By J. 
Barlow. 4to. 31, 3s. 

Il Pastor Fido, or the faithful Shep- 
herd: a pastoral Tragi-Comedy, at- 
tempted in English Blank Verse. From 
the Italian of Signor Cavalier Gio- 
vanni Battista Guarini, 12mo. 7s. 

The Odes of Pindar, in Celebration 
of Victors in the Ol}mpic Pythian, 
Nemean, and Isthmian Games. Trans- 
lated from the Greek. By F. Lee, 
A.M. 4to. 


POLITICAL. 

An Appeal to -his, Majesty, both 
Houses of Parliament, and the People 
of the United Kingdom, against a late 
Rejection of the Petition of the Cap- 
tains of the Royal Navy for an Aug- 
mentation of pay, by Lord Mulgrave. 
By a Friend to the Navy. 2s. Gd. 

A Letter of Remonstrance to the 
Right Hon, the Earl of Chatham, on 
the Nature of Inspector-General of 
Ordnance Hospitals, 2s, 

The Parliament of Ispahan; an 
original Eclogue. Qs. 6d. 

Copy of a Letter from Lord Minto, 
and the Council of the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, to the Hon. Sir G, tl. Bar- 
low, Bart. and K. B. Governor in 
Council of Fort St. Geerge. | 1s. 6d. 

Some Observations on the State- 
ment and Evidence in the Fourth 
Report presented to the Housé of 
Commons from the Committee sof 
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Public Expenditure. By J. Clayton 


Jennings. 3s. 

A cursory View of the late Admi- 
nistration, with a few Remarks on the 
Strictures of the Quarterly Review on 
Mr. Moore’s Publication. — 1s. 6d. 

Better late than Never, or Consi- 
derations upon the Conduct of the 
War, and the Expediency of making 
Peace with France. 3s. 6d. 

Radical Reform; its Effects in the 
Abolition of Sinecures and Pensions 
in the moderating of party Violence. 
Qs. ' 

Truth in Pursuit of Wardle, being 
a Letter addressed to Colonel G. L. 
Wardle, M.P. 3s. 6d. 


RELIGION. 


The Exposition of the Creed, by J. 
Pearson, D.D. abridged for the Use of 
Young Persons. By the Rev. C. 
Burney, L.L.D. F.R.S.  12mo. 7s. 


Sermons on various Subjects, se- 
lected and improved from the Works 
of Dr. J. Tillotson. By the Rev. R. 
R. Balderstone, A.B. Svo. 8s. 

Six ‘Dissertations upon Subjects, 
By the late Rev. J. Jortin, D.D. 
8vo. 73. 

A few Words on the Increase of 
Methodism ; occasioned by Hints of a 
Barrister, and the Observations in the 
Edinburgh Review. 1s. 


AnInquiryintothe MoralTendency ¢ 


HISTORICAL 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
London. 


The Session of Parliament was open- 
ed on Tuesday, the 23d, by Com- 
mission. After the usual forms, 
and the Commons being in attend- 
ance, the Lurd Chancellor read the 
following Speech— 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 
H* Majesty commands us to ex- 
press to you his deep regret, 
that the exertions of the Emperor of 

Austria against the ambition and vio- 

lence of France, have proved unavail- 

ing, and that his Imperial Majesty 
has been compelled to abandon the 
contest, and to conclude a disadvan- 
tageous peace. Although the war 
was undertaken by that Monarch 
without encouragement on the part of 


Historical Chronicle. 
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of Methodism andEvangelical Preach. 
ing. By W. Burns. Part I. 4s, 

A Sermon deiivered at the Old 
Meeting. House, Walthamstow, De. 
cember 10, 1809, occasioned by the 
death of Mrs. H. Cooke. By &. 
Cogan. Is. 

The Divine Meditations of J. Ger- 
hard, D.D. being the Christian's Syp- 
port under all Afflictions. ¥rom the 
Latin. By T. Rowell, M.A. tomo. 
5s. 

The Redeemer's Tears wept over lost 
Souls; with an Appendix. § By J, 
Howe. Qs. 6d. 

An Ordination Sermon, preached 
at North Shields. By the Rey. J. 
Arundel. Is. 

A brief and clear Confession of the 
Christian Faith. By J. Hooper. 1s, 

Cautions to the Hearers and Rea- 
ders of the Rev. Mr. Simeon’s Sermon. 
By E. Pearson, D.D. 6d. 

A ‘Sermon, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, on Sunday, 
Nov. 26, 1809. By the Rev. C, si- 
meon, M.A. | Is. 

The Nature and Extent of the De. 
mands of the Irish Romanists fully ex- 
plained. By P. Duigenan, LL.D. 
1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 

Three Sermons on the Jubilee; 
preached at Welbeck Chapel, Lion- 
don. ” By the Rev. C. Buchanan, D.D, 
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CHRONICLE. 


his Majesty, every effort was made 
for the assistance of Austria which 
his Majesty deemed consistent with 
the due support of his allies, and with 
the welfare and interest of his own 
dofiinionss, . 

* An ‘attack upon the naval ar- 
maments and establishments in the 
Scheldt, afforded at once the prospect 
of destroying a growing force, which 
was daily becoming more formidable 
to the security of this country, and of 
diverting the exertions of France from 
the important objects of reinforcing 
her armies on the Danube, and of 
controuling the spirit of resistance 
in the North of Germany. These 
considerations determined bis Majesty 
to employ his forces in an Expedition 
to the Scheldt. 

** Although the principal ends of 
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this Expedition have not been at- 
tained, his Majesty confidently hopes 
that advantages, materially affecting 
the security of his Majesty's Domi- 
nions in the further prosecution of 
the war, will be found to result from 
the demolition of the Docks and Ar- 
senals at Flushing. This important 
object his Majesty was enabled to 
accomplish, in consequence of the 
reduction of the Island of Walche- 
ren, by the valour of his fleets and ar- 
mies. 

“ His Majesty has given directions 
that such Documents and Papers 
should be laid before you as he trusts 
will afford satisfactory information 
upon the subject of this Expedition. 

“ We have it in command to state 
to you, that his Majesty had uniform- 
ly notified to Sweden his Majesty's 
decided wish, that in determining up- 
on the question of peace or war with 
France, and other Continental Pow- 
ers, she should be guided by consi- 
derations resulting from her own si- 
tuation and interests: while his Ma- 
jesty therefore laments that Sweden 
should have: found it necessary to 
purchase peace by considerable sa- 
crifices, his Majesty cannot complain 
that she has concluded it without his 
Majesty’s participation. It is his 
Majesty's earnest wish that no event 
may occur tO occasion the interrup- 
tion of those relations of amity which 
itis the desire of his Majesty and the 
interest of both countries to presemwe. 

“ We have it further in command 
to communicate to you, that the ef- 
forts of his Majesty for the protection 
of Portugal have been powerfully 
aided by the confidence which the 
Prince Regent has reposed in his Ma- 
Jesty, and by the co-operation of the 
Local Government, and of the people 
of that country. The expulsion of 
the French from Portugal, by his Ma- 

Jesty’s forces under Lieut. Gen. Lord 
Viscount Wellington, and the glorious 
victory ebtained by him at Talavera, 
contributed to check the progress of 
the French arms in the Peninsula 
during the late campaign, 

His Majesty directs us to state that 
the Spanish government, in the name 
and by the authority of King Ferdi- 
nand the Seventh, has determined to 
assemble the general and extraordi- 
nary Cortes of the nation; his Ma- 
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jesty trusts that this measure will give 
fresh animation and vigour to the 
councils and the arms of Spain, and 
successfully direct the energies and 
spirit of the:Spanish people to ‘the 
maintainance of their legitimate Mo- 
narchy, and to the ultimate deliver- 
ance of their country. 

‘* The most important considera- 
tions of policy and of good faith re- 
quire that as long as this great cause 
can be maintained with a prospect of 
success, it should be supported, ac- 
cording to the nature. and circum- 
stances of the contest, by the stre- 
nuous and continued assistance of 
the power and resources of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions; and his Majesty 
relies on the aid of his Parliament 
in his anxious endeavours to frustrate 
the attempts of France against the 
happiness and freedom of those loyal 
and resolute nations. 

** His Majesty commands us to ac- 
quaint you, that the intercourse be- 
tween his Majesty's Minister in Ame- 
ricaand the Government of the United 
States has been suddenly and unex- 
pectedly interrupted. His Majesty 
sincerely regrets this event: he has 
however received the strongest. as- 
surances from the American Minister 
resident at this Court, that the United 
States are desirous of maintaining 
friendly relations between the two 
countries. This desire will be met 
by a corresponding disposition on the 
part of his Majesty. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 

** His Majesty has directed us to in- 
form you that he has ordered the Es- 
timates for the current year to be laid 
before you: his Majesty has directed 
them to be formed with all the atten- 
tion to economy which the support 
of his Allies and the security of his 
dominions will permit. And his Ma- 
jesty relies upon your zeal and loyalty 
to afford him such Supplies as may 
be necessary for those essential ob- 
jects. 

“** He commands us to express how 
deeply he regrets the pressure upon 
his Subjects, which the protracted 
continuance of the war renders in- 
evitable. 


“* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
** Weare commanded by his Ma- 
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jesty to express his hopes that you 
willresume the consideration of the 
state of the inferior clergy, and adopt 
such further measyres upon this in- 
teresting subject, as may appear to 
you to be proper. 

** We have it further in conimand 
to state to you, that the Accounts 
which will be laid before you of the 
Trade and Revenue of the Country, 
will be found highly satisfactory. 

** Whatever temporary and partial 
inconvenience may have resulted from 
the measures which were directed by 
France against those great sources of 
our prosperity and strength, those 
measures fiave wholly failed of pro- 
ducing any permanent or general ef- 
fect. 

** The inveterate hostility of our 
enemy continues to be directed against 
this country with unabated animosity 
and violence. To guard the security 
of his Majesty's dominions, and to 
defeat the designs which are meditated 
against us and our allies, will require 
the utmost efforts of vigilance, forti- 
tude, and perseverance. 

“In every difficulty and danger, 
his Majesty confidently trusts that he 
shall derive the most etlectual sup- 
port under the continued blessing of 
Divine Providence, from the wisdom 
of his parliament, the valour of his 
forces, and the spirit and determina- 
tion of his people.” 





GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE. 
Admiraliy Office, Now. 20, 1809. 
The Hon. Lieutenant William Wal- 
degrave, of the Ville de Paris, arrived 
here this morning with dispatches from 
Vice-Admiral Lord Collingwood, 
commander-in-chief of his Majesty's 
ships and vessels in the Mediterranean, 
addressed to the Honourable William 
Wellesley Pole, of which the. follow- 
ing are copies. 
Ville de Paris, off St. Sebastian, 
Oct. 20. 

meee my letter of the 16th of 
September, their lordships would be 
infgrmed of the intelligence 1 had re- 
ceived relative to the intended move- 
ments of the French squadron, and of 
my reasons for changing my station 

to St. Sebastian. 


[January 


While on this station, on the night 
of the 22d inst. the Pomone joined, 
and Capt. Barrie (who, with indefati- 
gable perseverance, had, with the Al- 
ceste, watched the port of Toulon) 
informed me, that the day before, 
several of the enemy's squadron had 
put to sea, that others were coming 
out when he left them, and that there 
was every appearance of the whole 
fleet being on the move from the har- 
bour. They had a numerous convoy 
with them, and, as this movement was 
made with the first of an easterly 
wind, there was little doubt of their 
being bound tothe westward. I im- 
mediately made the necessary signals 
for the squadron to be prepared for 
their reception, and placed the three 
frigates and sloop (Pomone, Hydra, 
Volontaire, and Minstrel), to wind- 
ward, to give notice of the enemy's 
approach. 

On the following morning (the 28d), 
soon after eight o'clock, the Volon- 
taire made the signal for the fleet to 
the eastward: while they continued to 
come down before the wind, no alte- 
ration was made in the squadron, ex- 
cept by advancing two fast-sailing 
ships, the Tigre and Bulwark. At 
ten, the Pomone made the signal that 
the enemy had hauled to the wind, 
and the convoy separating from the 
ships of war (which were now disco- 
vered to consist of three ships of the 
line only, two frigates, two smaller 
frigates, or store-ships, and a convoy 
of about twenty sail of vessels), I or- 
dered Rear-Admiral Martin to chase 
them, and eight of the best sailing 
ships, which, standing on contrary 
tacks, might. take advantage of the 
changes of the wind, which was then 
variable. 

At two P.M. the Po:none having 
got far to windward, was directed by 
signal to destroy such of the couvey 
as could be come up with; and in 
the evening she burnt two brigs, two 
bombards, andaketch. The enemy 
before dark was cut of sight, and the 
ships chasing not much advanced, 
were standing to the northward ; while 
the squadron with me stretched to the 
southward. The next morning neither 
the French nor our own chasing ships 
were in sight. 

This morning, Rear-Admiral Mar 
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tin joined with his division,* having 
again fallen in with the enemy on the 
g4th, off the entrance of the Rhone, 
and on the 25th they chased them on 
shore; the Robuste, of 84 guns, bear- 
ing the flag of Rear-Admiral Baudin, 
and the Leon, of 74, off Frontagnan, 
where, the day following, themselves 
set fire to them. The Boreas, of 74 
guns, and a frigate, ran on shore at 
the entrance of the port of Cette, 
where there is little probability of 
either of them being saved. 

I cannot sufficiently express the 
high satisfaction I have felt at the in- 
trepid perseverance of Rear-Admiral 
Martin, and of the Captains of tlie 
ships who were with him in the pursuit. 
Nothing less ardent, or less skilful, 
would have produced a result so for- 
tunate, where the coast near the Rhone 
is exceedingly shoaly and dangerous, 
so that some of the ships were in five 
and six fathoms water, tie weather 
thick, and the south-east wind blow- 
ing strong. 

I euclose to you, Sir, Rear-Admi- 
ral Maitin’s letter; and beg to con- 
gratulate their Lordships on thice 
great ships of the enemy being thus 
destroyed, without the smallest resist- 
ance on their part, or a shot being 
fired by the British ships, except a 
few by the Tigre at the Boreas, when 
she was pushing ashore at Cette; of 
their two frigates, the Pomone and 
Pauline, one hauled her wind some 
time in the night, and fetched into 
Marseilles Road. 

The other part of the French squa- 
dron are found to remain in Toulon, 
by the ships which have since examin- 
ed that port. 

l have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) CoLiInewoop. 
Canopus, at Sea, Oct. 27: 

My Lorp,—In obedience to the 
signal for the Canopus tochase E.N.E. 
Isteered that way the whole of the 
night of the 28d, and the following 
day, in company with the Renown, 
Tigre, Sultan, Leviathan, and Cum- 
berland ; in the evening four sail 
were seen, to which we immediately 
gave chace, and pursued them till af- 
ter dark ; when, from shoal water, -and 
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* Canopus, Renown, Tigre, Sultan, 
Jeviathan, and Cumberland. 
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the wind being direct on the shore, 
near the entrance of the Rhone, it 
became necessary to keep the wind 
during the night. The following morn- 
ing, the 25th, thesame ships were again 
seen, and chaced between Cette, and 
Frontignan, where they ran on shore. 


Two of them (an eighty gun ship, 
bearing a Rear-Admiral’s flag, and a 


seventy-four) at the latter place, and 
one ship of the line and a frigate at 
the former. From the shoal water 
and intricacy of the navigation, it 
was impossible to get clo-e enough to 
the enemy's two live of battle ships 
near Frontignan, to attack them when 
on shore: for in attenypting to do so, 
one of his Majesty's ships was under 
five fathoms water, and another in 
less than six. On the 26th, I sent the 
boats to sound, meaning, if possible, 
to buoy the Channel (if any had been 
found by which the enemy’s ships 
could be attacked; but at night we 
had the satisfaction to see them set on 
fire. 

From the circumstances under 
which the sbip and frigate ran on 
shore at the entrance of the port of 
Cette, L have little doubt the former 
will be lost; and the frigate must cer- 
tainly have received considerable da- 
mage; but they cannot be got at on 
account of the batteries. 

Your Lordship must be well aware 
that nothing but the great press of 
sail carried by his Majesty's ships, 
and the good look-out kept, could 
have enabled them to close with those 
of the enemy, from the distance they 
were at the time they commenced the 
chace. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) J. Martin, 
Vice-Admiral Lord Collittgwood, 

Commander-in-Chief, &c. 

Ville de Paris, off Rosas, Nov. 1. 

Sir,—When the enemy's convoy 
was chaced on the 28d ultimo, their 
transports separated from the ships of 
war, and, under the protection of an 
armed store-ship, two bombards and 
a xebec, made for the bay of Rosas. 
When the ships of war were disposed 
of, as related in iny letter of yesterday, 
the convoy became the object of my 
attention; and on the 20th the Apollo 
was sent off Rosas to examine what 
vessels were the:c, and how far they 
were ina situation assailable. 
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The next day, 1 appointed the 
ships,* for this service, under the or- 
dets of Captain Hallowell, to bring 
them out if the wind was favourable, or 
otherwise to destroy them. ‘The state 
of the wind and sea would not permit 
this operation until last night, when, 
after dark, the ships bore up for the 
bay, aud anchored about five miles 
from the castle of Rosas; under the 
protection of which castle, of Trinity 
Fort, and of several other newly- 
erected batteries, the convoy, consist- 
ing of eleven vessels, five of them 
armed, were moored. 

The boats being arranged in se- 
parate divisions, the whole were put 
under the orders of Lieutenant Tai- 
lour, first lieutenant of the Tigre, 
and proceeded to the attack of the 
eaemy, who, although he could have 
had no previous intimation of such 
an enterprise against him, was found 
vigilant, and completely on his guard. 
‘The ship, which was a smaller sort 
of frigate, was enclosed in boarding 
nettings, and a gun-boat advanced a- 
head of her for the look-out; on being 
hailed, and the alarm gun fired, our 
boats stretched out, the crews at the 
highest pitch of animation, filling 
the air with their cheers; each divi- 
sion took the part previously allotted 
to it, the armed ship was boarded at 
all points, and carried in a few mi- 
nutes, notwithstanding a spirited and 
sturdy resistance which the enemy 
made; all their armed vessels were 
well defended, but the British seamen 
and marines, determined to subdue 
them, were not to be repelled, even 
by a force found to be double that 
which was expected; and, besides 
the opposition made by the vessels, 
the guns from the castle, the forts in 
the bay, the gun-boats and musketry 
from the beach, kept a constant fire 
on them. On the epening of day, 
every ship or vessel was either burnt, 
or brought off, aided by the light 
winds which then came from the land ; 
and the whole of the convoy that 
came from Toulon, for the supply of 
the French army in Spain, has been 





* Tigre, Cumberland, Volontaire, 
Apollo, Topaze, Philomel, Scout, and 
Tuscan. 
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destroyed, with the exception of the 
frigate, which escaped to Marseilles, 
and one store-ship, not since heard of. 

I cannot conclude this narrative 
without an expression of the sentiment 
which the execution of this bold en. 
terprise has inspired me with, and the 
respect and admiration I feel for those 
who performed it. 

In the first place, success greatly 
depended upon the previous arrange- 
ment which was made by Captain 
Hallowell, witha judgment and fure- 
sight that distinguishes that officer in 
every service he is employed on; the 
division of the boats, the preparation 
of fire materials, and providing them 
with every implement that contingen- 
cy could require, established confi- 
dence throughout the whole; and in 
this he was ably assisted by the expe- 
rience and zeal of Captains Wode- 
house, Bullen, Taylor, and Hope. 
The brigs were under sail, as near 
the vessels attacked as the light winds 
would allow, and Captain Hallowell 
speaks in high terms of praise of the 
conduct of their commanders, Craw- 
ley, Raitt, and Wilson. The first 
Lieutenant Tailour led to the assault 
in a most gallant manner, and was 
followed by the other officers, as if 
each was ambitious of his place, and 
desired to be first; the whole party 
bravely maintained the character 
which British seamen have establish- 
ed for themselves. 

I am sorry I have to add, that the 
loss has been considerable, of which 
I enclose a list.—Lieutenant Tait, of 
the Volontaire, an excellent and brave 
young officer, and Mr. Caldwell, 
master’s mate of the Tigre, a youth 
of great promise, were the only offi- 
cers slain. 

Many officers in the fleet were de- 
sirous of being volunteers in this ser- 
vice. I could not resist the earnest 
request of Lieutenarits Lord Viscount: 
Balgonie, the Honourable J. A 
Maude, and the Honourable W. Wal- 
degrave of the Ville de Paris, to have 
the command of boats, in which they 
displayed that spirit which is inherent 
jn them. 

I transmit also Captain Hallowell’s 
letter relating his proceedings, with. 
lists of the officers who commanded 
boats, and had appointments in this; 
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service, and of the vessels burnt and 
captured. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) CoLLiInGwoon. 


P.S. I have charged Lieutenant 
Waldegrave of the Ville de Paris, 
with the delivery of my dispatches ; 
an officer of great merit, and who 
commanded one of the boats employed 
on this service. 

HI. M.S. Tigre, off Cape 
St. Sebastian, Nov. 1, 1809. 


My Lorp,—In obedience to your 
Lordship’s order of the 30th ultimo, 
| proceeded to the Bay of Rosas with 
the ships and sloops, (see note, p. 82) 
where, finding it impracticable to at- 
tack the enemy's convoy while under 
weigh, (the wind being S.E. and a 
heavy swell) I anchored the ships of 
the squadron yesterday evening after 
dark, about five miles off the town of 
Rosas, and detached all the boats, un- 
der the command of Lieut. Tailour, 
first of the Tigre, to destroy them: 
the spirited manner in which he led 
them on to the attack, commanded the 
admiration of every one present; and 
the gallant manner in which he was 
supported reflects the highest honour 
on every person employed on this ser- 
vice. 

I have the honour to inclose a list 
of vessels captured and destroyed on 
this occasion; and when your Lord- 
ship is informed that the enemy was 
aware of our intention to attack him, 
and had taken the precaution of fixing 
boarding nettings, and placing a 
launch witha gun in it in advance, 
to give him a notice of our approach, 
and that the vessels were also defended 
by the very strong batteries on shore, 
I trust your Lordship wiil consider it 
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equal in gallantry and judgment to 
any exploit that has occurred under 
your Lordship’s command. 

Our loss has been severe; and, a- 
mong the list of killed, I have to Ia- 
ment the loss of Lieut: Tait of the 
Volontaire, of whom Captain Bullen 
speaks in high terms, as an officer who 
has distinguished himself upon many 
occasions ; and Mr. Caldwell, master’s 
mate of the Tigre; the latter has lefta 
widowed mother jn distressed circum- 
stances, who looked to him for com- 
fort andsupport. Among the wound- 
ed are, Licut. Tailour of the Tigre, 
and Lieut. Forster of the Apollo, se- 
verely. 

The brigs were direeted to keep 
under weigh, and were in an admira- 
ble situation at day-light to have given 
assistance, had it been necessary. 

I have only to state, that the con- 
duct of the seamen and marines was 
such as to exceed any encomium from 
my pen, and entitles them to my 
warmest thanks and approbation. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) B. HALLOWELL. 


DEATH IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


At Four Tree Hill, near Enfield, 
aged 74, Sir James Branscomb, Kut. 
of Holborn, !ottery office keeper for 
upwards of forty years, and common- 
councilman for the ward of Farring- 
don Without upwards of thirty. He 
was a cheerful companion with his 
equals, unassuming with his superiors, 
and benevolent and friendly to his in- 
feriors. He was knighted whilst he 
was sheriff: and in the early part of 
his life, Sir James was a servant to the 
late Earl of Gainsborough, at Exton, 
in Rutland. 
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mented by a more numerous and re- 
spected circle of acquaintance, than 
perhaps ever fell to the lot of one man 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
IED.] At Cambridge, the Rev. 
George Borlase, B.D. easuistical 
crane) and registrar of Cambridge 
niversity, and also rector of Newton, 
Suffolk. He was many years fellow 
and tutor of St. Peter's College ; A. B. 
1764; A.M. 1767; and B.D. 1780, 
He was the youngest son of the late 
Dr. Borlase, of Castle Horneck, Corn- 
wall, Lord Warden of the Stannaries, 
&c. He lived beloved, and died la- 


to obtain. Amongst the latter, we 
may rank the present Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield, as his nearest and 
dearest friend. His conduct, for in- 
dependence and integrity, were pro-. 
verbial, during the many political 
struggles which have of late years oc- 
curred in the University. Strongly 
attached to the principles and poli- 
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tics of the party which Mr. Fox 
was supposed to lead in the state, he 
withstood all the offers which were 
made to him of prefermen’ and emo- 
lument, and his conduct as registrar 
gained him univer: .l applause.—— 
Mr. Borlase has died without issue, 
though twice married. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

Strong fortifications, connected 
with the old lines at the gun wharf, 
Plymouth Dock, are erecting for a 
considerable distance. An elegant 
mansion, with suitable offices, is also 
building for the residence of the Port 
Admiral; and a large depot is forming 
on aneck of land called Devil's Point, 
for the sole purpose of storing bombs, 
shells, rockets, &c. 

KENT. 

Married.) At Canterbury, Mr. 
Thomas Partridge, to Miss S. Coulson. 
The singularity of their appearance 
excited much attention, the man be- 
ing about six feet four inches, and the 
lady about four feet. From their 
youthful looks, and sprightliness of 
manners, it was strongly conjectured, 
that it was a run-away match, parti- 
cularly as their united ages, could not, 
on a moderate calculation, be more 
than one hundred and fifty years. 


LANCASHIRE. 

The hatting manufactures of Man- 
chester, Stockport, &c. have been 
tolerably brisk within the last month, 
owing to the receipt of considerable 
orders from North America. The 
plated hats, which are manufactured 
in the above-mentioned towns, and 
their vicinities, are reckoned a good 
article. in the American markets. A 
further time for continuing the re- 
striction upon distiiling spirits from 
grain, and allowing it from sugar, has 
fe agreed on by ministers, till six 
weeks after the meeting of Parliament. 
A proclamation to this effect has been 
published. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The new cut on the Union Canal 
from Leicester (co Harborough’ through 
Foxton) has been opened, when up- 
wards of 10,000 persons were present, 
and a somptuous entertainment was 
given at the Angel Inn in Harborough, 
to abont one hundred and eighty gen- 
tlemen interested in the concern. 
Thus have the Union Canal company, 
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after a period of 15 years from its 
commencement, finished a werk. of 
great public utility. Very few canals 
in the same distance, have had to ep. 
counter such difficulties in the course 
of the undertaking. Nearly 200 feet 
of lockage, a tunic], more than half - 
a mile in length, two considerable 
aqueducts, other large embankments, 
a large reservoir, and several hundred 
yards of very deep cutting, have been 
completed. 
NORFOLK. 

The lamentable situation of the 
manufacturing poor of Norwich, it 
gives us some pleasure to be now able 
to state, is somewhat bettered, by the 
resolution lately entered into by the 
silk and worsted manufacturers of that 
city. It has been agreed to increase 
the wages of the weavers; and it is 
supposed that the amount to be paid 
by this advance, will be about 5000l. 
per annum. Before, an industrious 
man, with a wife and three or four 
children, though willing to work four- 
teen hours in a day, could not main- 
tain his family. We wish it were in 
our power to add, that the operation 
of this generous act, on the part of the 
manufacturers, is felt by the several 
families engaged in the fabric of Nor- 
wich goods, prior to the existence of 
the present stagnation of trade; but 
alas! it extends only to a compara- 
tively small number of weavers, &c, 
the majority of the workmen being 
out of employ, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died.) At Kettering, Mr. Johv Hen- 
nell, formerly a draper in that town, 
but lately retired from business. For 
some years past, his faculties have 
been declining very evidently to those 
who were nearest to him, but for the 
last two or three years the decline in 
his mental powers has been uncom- 
monly rapid; and yet he was free 
from what is generally termed de- 
rangement. The tablet of his me- 
mory seemed too full to admit of a 
single impression more. He no longer 
could read, because he could not re- 
member the beginning of a sentence 
to its close. He no longer could con- 
verse, because he could not recollect 
the name of any place or person. This 
circumstance threw a gloom over his 
mind, and yet almost to the last he 
enjoyed hearing rational and cheerful 
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conversation, although he could not 
take a share in it, nor add to its life 
py those sallies of innocent pleasantry 
with which he used to delight his 
friends. Mr. H. was not a man formed 
for the bustle in general necessary to 
obtain extensive popularity, and yet 
his virtues as a man and a christian, 
so evidently shone through his cha- 
racter, and influenced every action in 
a manner so perfectly free from all 
appearance of superior sanctity, that 
every one who knew him saw his ex- 
cellencies, felt his worth, and sin- 
cerely deplored his loss, 
YORKSHIRE. 
An excellent library has been esta- 
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blished at Aberford, patronised by all 
the distinguished families in the en- 
virons of that beautiful village, and 
is supported by upwards of forty sub+ 
scribers. The general management 
of the business is conducted by a 
committee of three persons, ballotted 
for annually. 

Died.) At Bridlington,in the prime 
of youth, George Darley, Esq. He 
was sitting atsupper with some friends, 
when he observed to them that they 
ate nothing, but that he would shew 
them how to eat. He accordingly 


took a large mouthful of food, which 
stuck in his throat, and suffocated him 
almost instantaneously. 


ALPHABETICAL LIsT OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
Dec. 21, to JAN. 23, 1810, inclusive. 
Extracted from the London Gazette.]-----The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


SLING E. and J. Cooper, Spa-road, 

“Bermondsey, merchants, (Harman, 
Wine-office-court) Alner G. P. Basing- 
hall-street, factor, ( Pearson and Son, Mid- 
dle Temple) Archison W. Newg:te- 
street, boot-maker, (Allen, Carlisle-street). 
Ashby R. Uxbridge, innkeeper, (Riches, 
Uxbridge). 

Bennett C. Crombies-row, Commercial- 
road, drysalter, (Dixon and Co. Paternos- 
ter-row). . Barlow J. Newport, mercer, 
(Clarke and Co. Newport). Bland J. 
Moulton, blacksmith, (Wordsworth and 
Co, Staple-inn). Bowser W. Chatham, 
iron-manufacturer, (Mowbray, Bankside). 
Brown W. Kepier Mill, St. Giles, miller, 
(Jopson, Castle-street). Biss W. Bristol, 
coal-merchant, (James, Gray’s-inn-square). 
Bigg T. Bishopsgate Without, straw hat- 
manufacturer, (Hudson, Winkwork-build- 
ings). Bell J.B and De Camp J. Cathe- 
tine-street, printers, (Swain and Co. Old 
Jewry). Benson J. W. Holbeach, sur- 
geon, (Briggs and Co. Gray’s-inn). Barns 
J. Truro, Cornwall, draper, (Wild, Jun. 
Castle-street). Baily J. Kingston-upon- 
Hull, merchant, (Edmunds and Son, Ex- 
chequer Office of Pleas). Barker J. Sun- 
derland, grocer, (Meggison and Son, Hat- 
ton-garden ). 

Chance E. Bury-street, grocer, (Pritch- 
ard, Essex-street, Strand). Cricheley E.R. 
Frog-lane, Islington, lint-manufacturer, 
(Toone, Clifford’s-inn). ChandlerT. Beth- 
nall-green, grease-melter, (Gilman, Bun- 
hill-row). Curtis W. Bayswater, dealer 
and chapman, (Bower, Clifford’s-inn). 
Capreol ‘f. Bishop-Stortford, money-scri- 
vener, (James, Dowgate-hill). Cotton 
H. S. Cuckfield, schoolmastes, (Bulkley, 
New man-street). 


Darley A. Holborn,victualler, (Whitton, 
Great James-street).. Dyer R. Dudley, 
grocer, (Austice and Co. Inner Temple), 
Davis H. Walworth, cap-maker, (Isaacs, 
Berry-street). Dawson S. Fiddleford, job- 
ber in bullocks, (Score, Sherborne). Di- 
dier P. and Tebbett W. St. James’s-street, 
booksellers, (Wilkinson and Co. Caven- 
dish-square). Dawson T. Brydges-street, 
stationer, (Richardson and Co. Bury-street). 
Dibsdale J. Bedford-street, boot and shoe- 
maker, (Kernot, Thavies-inn). 


Fischer M. Leeds, merchant, (Lambert 
and Sons, Hatton-garden). Fuller W. 
Brandon, Suffolk, money-scrivener, (Bem- 
bridge,CommonPleasOffice,InnerTemple). 


Gilkes T. Manchester, coach-maker, 
(Foulkes and Co, Gray’s-inn). Graves R. 
otherwise Dyson, G. Rosemary-lane, vic- 
tualler, (Whitton, Great James-strect). 


Harrington T. Crown-street, trunk- 
maker, (Brookes, St.Alban’s-street). Hitch- 
cox J. Broughton, miller, (Aplin, Ban- 
bury). Heddon J. Bristol, merchant, 
(Price and Co. Lincoln’s-inn). Hanbury 
C. Seething-lane, cornfactor, (Vandercom 
and Co. Bush-lanc). Hamber J. New 
Road, Ratcliffe-highway, victualler, ( Whit- 
ton, Great James-strect). Hewson T. 
Great St. Helen's, Bishopsgate-street, mer- 
chant, (Bullen, Fore-street). 


Jones W. Y. Liverpool, fiour-dealer, 
(Blackstock, London). Joynson J. Stour- 
port, hop-merehant, (Clarke and Co. 
Bewdley). Jowsey J. Northallerton, gro- 
ccr, (Flexney, Chancery-lane). Johnson 
J. Liverpool, tallow-chandler, (Windle, 
John-street). 
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Kenworthy J. Pendleton, joiner, (Hurd, 
Temple). Kimpton R. Marfleet, horse- 
dealer, (Farlow and Co. Gray's-iun). 

Lee A. W. Sunderland, grocer, (Blaki- 
son, Symond’s-inn). Lindsay J. Newcas- 
tle-upon Tyne, cheesemonger, (Bell and 
Co. Bow-lane). Longridge R. and Pringle 
G. Painsher, colliery-undertakers. (Bell 
and Co. Bow-lane). Little R. and Cran- 
ston W. Hythe and of Ashford, linen- 
drapers, (Nind, Throgmorton-street). 

Marsh R. Rayleigh, Essex, linen draper, 
(Bigg, Hatton-garden). Marriott R. Nor- 
thampton, banker, (Gale and Son, Bed- 
ford-street). Mason J, Bradford, linen- 
draper, (Shephard aud Co Bedford row). 
Mucklow J. Whitecross-street, butcher, 
(Venner, Warren-street). Morris W. tim- 
ber-merchant,( Egerton,Gray’s-inn-square ). 

Pimm J. R and W. Mark-lane, confac- 
tors, (Hackett, Chancery-lane), Parker W, 
Gray’s Inn, money-scrivener, (Pasmore, 
Warnford-court). Prime J. and Smith J. 
Birmingham, lace-dealers, (Davies, Loth- 
bury). Porter W. Hammersmith, com- 
mon-brewer, (Willis, Great Ryder-street). 
Parker T. and Judge J. Stoken Church, 
Oxford, timber-dealers, (Parton, Wal- 
brook). 

Roper R. Houndsditch, timber-mer- 
chant, (Leigh and Co. New Bridge-street), 
Rowley J. Bow-lane, warehouseman, (Pul- 
len, Fore-street). Railey T. and Hunt J. 
Kingston-upon-Hull, |common-brewers, 
(Rosser and Son, Bartlett’s-buildings). 
Rich W. Charlotte-street, tallow-chandler, 
(Wilson, King’s Bench-Walk). 

Swallow R. Selby, money-scrivener, 
(Sykes, and Co. NewInn). Short W. and 
Hopper J. Clapham, carpenter, (Ware, 
Blackman-street). Schofield J. Skipton, 
money-scrivener, (Exley and Co. Furni- 
val’s-inn). Slocombe J. Bristol, hatter, 


Prices of Dock, and Fire-office, Shares. 


[JaANvAgy 


(Shephard and Co. Bedford-row). Spen- 
cer A. Basinghall-street, woollen-draper. 
(Oldham, St. Swithin’s-lane). Singleton 
J. A. Manchester, watch-maker, (Edge 
Queen-street). Smith G. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, woollen-draper, (Atkinson, Chan- 
cery-lane). Simpson’G. Manchester, vic- 
tualler, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Small- 
wood G. Beech-street, brass-founder, (Har- 
ris and Son, Castfe-street). Sevill J. Sad- 
dleworth, cotton-manufacturer, (Cardwell, 
Manchester). 

Thornton W. T. and J. New Malton, 
coal-merchant, (Lambert, Gray’s-inn. 
square). Troutbeck W. H. Minories, 
victualler, (Hall and Co. Salters’-hall), 
Tanner J. J. and J. Ebley, Gloucester, 
blacksmiths, (Constable, Symond’s-inn), 
Taylor T. Edgeward-road, carpenter, (Ha- 
milton, Berwick-street). 

Vallance W. East-lane, Bermondsey, 
builder, (Wasbrough, Warnford-court.) 
Vernon T. Towcester, grocer, (Foulkes 
and Co. Gray’s-inn). 

Upsdell P. Castle-street, builder, (Saun- 
ders, Charlotte-street). 

Waters B, Finch-lane, broker, (Rich- 
ings, Ely-place). Wallis J. Fleet-street, 
jeweller, (Jones and Co. Lord Mayor's 
Court Office). Wood E. Tottington, 
Lower End, Bury, cotton-manufacturer, 
(Blakelock and Co. Elm-court). Walton 
C. Manchester, grocer, (Cooper and Co, 
Southampton-buildings). WeightmanW, 
Birmingham, draper, (Barker, Brick-court). 
Wright R. Malcolm W. and Wright C. 
Watlin-street, warehousemen, (Harrison, 
Craven-street). Wardman T. Horton, 
Bradford, calico-manufacturer, (Caton and 
Co. Aldersgate-street). Wright W. Stock- 
port, hair-dresser, (Edgar, Inner Temple). 

Yorke H. Carey-lane, silk-dealer, (Bat- 
tye, Chancery-lane. ) 


rr 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


London Dock Stock, 136/. per cent, 

West-India ditto, 181/. ditto. 

East India ditto, 1357, ditto. 

Commercial ditto, 90/. per share prem. 

East Country ditto, 85/. per share. 

Grand Junction Cana] Shares, 24C/. ditto 

Grand Surrey ditto, 83/. ditto. 

Grand Union Subscription ditto. 12/. per 

cent. prem. 

Bath and Bristol ditto ditto, 67. 6s, ditto. 

Thames and Medway ditto, 42/. per share 
prem. .- 

Kennet and Avon ditto, 48/7. per share. 

Globe Fire and Life Assurance. Shares, 
130. ditto, 


L, Wotre and 


Jan. 22, 1809. 


Albion ditto, 60/. ditto 

London. Assurance Shipping, 25/. ditto. 
Rock Life Assurance, 5s. per share prem. 
London Institution, 842, per share. 

Surrey ditto, par. 

South London WaterW orks, 1051. pr. share 
East London ditto, 2271. ditto. 

West Middlesex ditto, 140/, ditto 

Kent ditto, 422. per share prem. 
Lolchester ditto, 55/. ditto. 

Portsea and Farlington, 40/. ditto. 

Portsea by Nicholson, 50/. ditto. 

Wilts and Berks Canal, 53?. per share, 
Huddersfield ditto, 427. ditto 


Co. Canal, Dock, & Stock Brokers. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE late weather, which had proved so unfavourable to the young wheats, particu- 
larly in low stations, having been happily succeeded by a favourable frost, oats, 
in particular, appear as if they would turn out a good crop. 

The wheats, for which an apprehension was entertained on account of the mildew, 
appear not to have been so much injured as expected. In some of the Eastern districts, 
the new wheats, barley, oats, beans, and peas, promise to average more than three parts 
ofacrop. Potatoes, in the distant counties, have generally produced a good crop. The 
corn markets have likewise been lower, which have produced some diminution in the 
price of flour. ‘ 

The rot, which has partially prevailed among the sheep in low situations, has re- 
ceived a sensible check by the recent alteration of the weather. The prices of fat and 
lean beasts continue to look upwards. 

Price of meat in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 4s. 8d. to Ss. 4d. 3—Mutton, 4s. 8d. to 
6s. 6d.;—-Veal, 5s. to 7s. Sd. ;—Pork, 5s. 2d. to 6s. 8d. 


Middlesex, Jan. 25. _ 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs, 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Jan. 20,1810, 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIés, 

Wheat Barley Wheat) Rye 
s. dis. | S. 
Middsx. |102 41 
Surrey |107 46 
Hertford) 97 47 
Bedford |102 49 
Huntin. !101 47 
Northa. | 99 46 
Rutland| 96 50 
Leicest.| 93 59 
Notting.) 90 48 
Derby | 95 ot 
Stafford | 103 58 
Salop |104 63 
Nerefor |104 52 
Wor’st. | 109 62 
Warwic|112 59 
Wilts | 107 46 
Berks (110 43 
Oxford |107 43 
Bucks {105 43 
Brecon |115 55 
Montgo.| 106 60 
Radnor, }110 | 53 


Barley, Oats. 
s dis. djs. dls. 
Of}Essex ...0.20+| 98 8150 0) 46 8134 
Kent ...--e00| 99 6) 62 47 0134 
eooee (101 0 47 9/29 

eeecee| 95 9] 50 43 1/30 
Cambridge ....] 99° 6| 52 0] 39 10/93 
Norfolk ......| 90 11] 51 36 9/29 
Lincoln ......| 89 11] 57 42 
York ccc ceed 98 61 41 
Durham ......] 88 48 
Northumberland] 82 61 42 
Cumberland ..| 99 61 50 
Westmorland . ./102 62 5) 51 
Lancaster . .++./102 58 
Chester .cceeel 95 10 58 
PWS Sckcccechl i 59 
Denbigh ....{111 57 
Anglesea ...... 44 
Carnarvon ....| 96 48 
8})Merioneth ..../103 56 
Sii\Cardigan......| 90 
Of\Pembroke ....} 82 
4iiCarmarthen....| 97 
Glamorgan ....{106 
aoe: | Gloucester ....}112 
Somerset....../117 
; Average of England and Wales. {Monmouth ....}118 
Wheat 191s. 10d.; Rye 59s.7d.; Barleyj]/Devon........]103 
49s. 6d.; Oats 29s. 7d.3; BeansjjCornwall......}101 
54s.7d.; Pease 56s. 10d.; Oatimealf{Dorset......-.{109 
51s.5 d. Hants ..eeeve. {103 
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BILL of MORTALITY, from DEC. 20, to JAN. 28, 1810. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. } 2and 5 - 192]|60 and 70-194 
1 & 


Males 10802, Males, 893 rs 
Females1028 t 2108"! Females 777 t yore 
Whereof have died under two years old 490 


and 10 53170 and 80 -131 
10 and 20 59 | 80 and 90 - 41 
>20 and 80 105490 and100- 8 
| 30 and 40 - 169 
Peck Loaf, 53.54. 5s.5d. 53.5d. 5s.6d. 5s.5d. J 40 and 50 - 164 


Between 


Salt, 20s. per bushel, 4% per lb. 50 and 60 - 134 
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